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A LIFE AT STAKE. 
By Leon Lewis. 
——___@———_—_ 
CHAPTER XXXVII. 
Offond her, and she knows not to forgive. 
Pope. 

From the moment of the destruction of the docu- 
ment that had so nearly proved fatal to him and his, 
Sir Allyn Dare seemed to gather about him the 
strength and manliness that for years had been laid 
aside-as a useless garment. No longer oppressed 
with the fact that he had reared a monument against 
himself by his weakness and folly that would bear 
record against him, he shook off the illness that had 
been more mental than physical, and stood erect, with 
something of thie spirit that had so nobly distinguished 
the family of Dare. 

Tide beheld the change in him with delight. 

“My darling,” he said to her, when Lady Chellis’s 
carriage had borne their preserver from Edencourt 
—and his tones were fuller and richer than they had 
been for years—“ you have borne my burden too long. 
From this moment I am your protector and my 
own.” 

“Dear papa!” whispered Ilde, her hazel eyes shin- 
ing lovingly through a glittering shower of tears. 

“ Our dangers are not over yet, my daughter,” said 
Sir Allyn, solemnly, “but at last I can meet my 
enemy upon more equal ground. Years ago, Ilde, I 
confided the whole story to my lawyer, and he told 
me that so long as that written compact was in ex- 
istence I had best submit to Therwell’s demands. 
But I am innocent, Ilde, and that innocence may 
perhaps now be made manifest, although three false 
witnesses are ready to swear away my life. I 
intend to brave Therwell. You shall not be sacrificed 
to him!” 

“ But—but the trial, papa?” 

“T have faith that a clever lawyer may confourd the 
‘witnesses, now that their chief evidence is destroyed. 
T have faith in an over-ruling Providence that the 
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right will triumph over the wrong. In the meantime 


I shall show no more weakness ard fear. It is not 
proper that the cares of the household should fall upon 
you alone. You have nobly sustained the heavy 
burden for a long time, but I have awakened at last, 
and shall relieve you of it. The master of Edencourt 
should not be hidden away in an upper chamber 
while his enemy assumes the part of proprietor.” 

“ But you are ill, father.” 

“ Tam no longer ill, my darling,” and the baronet 
smiled fondly upon her. ‘I feel as if [had obtaineda 
new lease of life. The blood bounds more quickly in 
my veins, my brain is clearer than it has been for years, 
and a heavy weight has been lifted from my heart. 
Whatever comes now, Ihave strength to bear it. We 
ought to celebrate our brightening fortunes. Have 
the state drawing-room opened, Ide, and dress your- 
self as if for a festival. We will go down and meet 
Therwell!” 

There was no tremulousness now in his voice as 
he spoke of his enemy. His nervousness, that once 
had so alarmed his devoted daughter, had given 
place to a subdued joy, which beamed in his eyes, 
quivered in his lips, and ran steadily through his 
tones. 

Ilde proceeded to carry out his wishes. She rang 
the bell and ordered the drawing-room to be 
thrown open, and, after other directions to the 
wondering attendant, hastened to Miss Arsdale’s 
chamber and communicated to her the joyful event 
of the morning. 

She then retired to her own room and made her 
festival toilet. 

An hour later, radiant in a fleecy, floating robe of 
pure white, that seemed a mass of airy puffs, with 
her arms and neck wreathed about with strings of 
milk-white pearls, and with kindred jewels wound in 
and out among the rippling curls of her brown 
hair, Ide tapped lightly at her father’s door, and was 
granted admittance. 

Sir Allyn had thrown aside his dressing-gown at 
last, and was attired in black. To his daughter's ad- 
miring gaze, he had never looked so noble or so 
handsome as now, with his gentle face flushed, his 

















eyes glowing, and his manner full of unusual 
decision. 

If she admired him, what words could speak the 
loving, ardent emotion that flooded his heart as he 
looked upon her radiant young loveliness and remem- 
bered that she had been ready to sacrifice all that made 
life bright to insure his honourable reputation and 
happiness? He looked at her a moment as if she 
had been an angel visitant, and then, without a word, 
he impressed a lingering kiss upon her pure brow 
and breathed a silent blessing upon her. 

“Let us go down now, papa,” said the maiden, 
taking hisarm. “Kate is already in the drawing- 
room.” 

They quitted the chamber, passed down the grand 
staircase, and made their way through the principal 
hall to the state drawing-room. The servants were 
loitering in the hall, who regarded their master 
with wide-open eyes, the rumour having been cir- 
culated that he was at the point of death; but the 
bow and smile he bestowed upon each was quite 
sufficient to convince them of his restoration to health, 
and they speedily disappeared to circulate the won- 
derful and joyful news. 

The state drawing-room was worthy of its title. 
It was a long and wide apartment, with a lofty, 
carved ceiling, and with plainly painted walls, which 
served as a background for magnificent pictures. 
There was a deep bay-window, a glorious nook of 
light, divided from the room by softly falling cur- 
tains of rich lace which were looped up on either 
side by cords and tassels of bullion. Within the 
recess were soft Moorish cushions, and a wide, luxu- 
rious couch, that tempted the observer to dreamy 
ease. 

In the room itself was garnered everything that a 
Sybaritic taste.could demand—soft velvet carpets 
of the most exquisite colouring, silken couches, deep 
Sauteuils, inlaid tables laden with rare curiosities, 
delicate vases, that were miracles in themselves, and 
a host of dainty trifles that took away all gloominess 
from the grandeur of the apartment and gave instead 
ap air of graceful beauty. 

The soft morning sunlight filtered in through the 
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filmy curtaitts.of the great bay-window, and the 
odour of flowers that crowded the vases filled the 
air with delicions- perfume.- Artificial heat that 
gave the room the temperature of summer crept up 
through invisible tubes, and completed the charm of 
the scene. 

Kate Arsdale was standing at the window when 
father and daughter entered, but she hastened to 
greet them, and to congratulate Sir Allyn upon his 
present happiness. In return he thanked her for 
her devotion to Ilde, and pressed a fatherly kiss upon 
her fair face. 

“Ttis a long time since I visited this room,” he 
said, pausing near the centre of the apartment and 
leaning upon the back of a chair, while he glanced 
up and down the pleasant scene. “A long, long 
time,” and he sighed as he remembered that no 
company had been gathered there since his late 
father’s death. “Ide, iove, had you not better re- 
quest Therwell’s presence?” he added, banishing his 
sadness and recalling his present joy. 

Iide was about to act upon the suggestion when 
the deor opened abruptly, and Therweli entered their 
presence. 

: Since Lady Chellis’s departure he had been care- 
lessly walking about the lawn, and had witnessed 
the signs of occupation about the long-unused draw- 
ing-room. Curious to know if it were being prepared 
for the approaching marriage, which had been ‘ap- 
pointed for the following day, he had come to look 
and make inquiries of the servants whom he supposed 
to be there. 

His astonishment may be imagined at the scene 
which met his gaze. 

Sir Allyn standitig erect, with a bright, frank face 
and a joyous smile, his cares apparently laid aside 
with his ordinary garments; Ilde radiantly lovely 
in her tulle rebe, her beatity enhanced by her simple 
pearl ornaments; Kate Arsdale also in gala diess; 
and the three bright figures surrounded by warmth, 
light, and perfume. 

It was not to be wondered at that he patised on 
the threshold, mute with surprise, his glance-wan- 
dering from one to another of the little group. 

“Enter, Mr. Therwell,” said Sir Alyn, with a 
stately bend of the head. “I wasabout to send for 
you. 

“ What does all this mean?” cried Therwell, won- 
deringly, recovering his voice. “ Have you all amis 
taken the day of the marriage? I said to-morndw; 
ahd the licence RB 

“ Never mind the licence, Mr. Therwell,” inter 
rupted Sir Allyn, quietly. “ It will not be needed.” 

“Not be needed,” exclaimed tho ex-secretary, 
now observing more particularly the singular change 
that had come over the man who had been so re- 
cently his victim. “It strikes me, Sir Allyn Dare, 
that you are very independent all at once. Do you 
imagine that lam going to let youescape me? What 
does all this mummery of flowers and gay dresses 
mean? Are you rehearsing your parts for to- 
morrow, or,” he added, with a sneer, “do you pur- 
pose making a tragic ending to your lives ?” 

“Tt means,” responded Sir Allyn, in a firm, stern 
voice, “that your hold upon me has ended at last. I 
am free from your toils, Vincent Therwell, and at 
last defy your malice.” 

Therwell’s rotund face paled visibly, and wild 
thoughts pursued themselves through his mind. 
Had Mrs. Amry survived and returned to denounce 





him? he asked himself, with shuddering fear. But 
that, he assured himself, was improbable. Had 
Hoadley betrayed him for a higher bribe? Had 


Shawcross, of the search for whom he had privately 
informed himself, been distovered? and had he 
yielded to the prayers and promises of the devoted 
daughter ? 

His last surmise appeared the'least unlikely. 

“ You have heard from Shawcross ?” he said, in a 
perceptibly changed voice. “Let mo tell you that 
his evidence won't benefit you, Sir Allyn Dare, so 
long as a certain document remains in existence.” 

“IT have not heard from Shawcross,” replied Sir 
Allyn, calmly. 

“It is Hoadley, then, who has played me false ?” 

The baronet answered smilingly in the nega- 
tive. 

Therwell was about to ask a third question, but 
he could not’ summon sufficient courage to mention 
Mrs. Amry’s name, or to acknowledge an acquaint- 
ance with her. He therefore said, grufily: 

“Whoever has been deluding you with false hopes, 
Sir Allyn Dare, I neither know nor care. Iam wit- 
ness énough against you in myself, particularly 
when we take into consideration a certain written 
compact which was so worded as to appear an ac- 
knowledgment of an awful crime.” 

“True, Mr. Therwell,” returned Sir Allyn, quietly, 
‘‘ you were to be feared so long as that document re- 
mained imexistence. But'it is now destroyed. I 
burned it an hour ago with my own bands.” 





Therwell started, and uttered an incredulous ex- 
clamation. 

“Ff your ihdependence be founded upon such an 
idea,” he said, sneeringly, after a moment’s rcJec- 
tion, “you can undeceive yonrself, and the sooner 
the better. That paperis hidden where you could 
not find it if you were to search for a century. You 
have never heard the name of the person who guards 
it, and the residence of that person is equally un- 
known.” 

“Perhaps not so much as Mr. Therwell thinks,” 
said Ilde, a half-smile playing about her mouth. “The 
guardian of the paper was Mrs. Maria Garson, your 
sister, who lives in a lonely stone house close by the 
sea.” 

He interrupted her with a muttered imprecation. 

Without notiting the interruption, she continued : 

“The hiding-place of the document was alittle 
square nook in ‘the chimney of an uppér chamber. 
The paper was deposited in a/box whiclr had a false 
bottom e 

Therwell uttéred ‘a hoarse, wild cry that rang 
through the apartment like the howl of .a wild 
beast. . 

“Tt is true, then ?” heeried, “ 'The-paper is found 
and burnt ?” 

“ Yes, thank heaven!” said ‘Sir Allyn, with 
reverent glance upwards. ‘The compact which I 
signed in a moment of weakness-and despair has been. 
consumed.” , 

We will not pollute these cohmmtis by transcribing 
the curses and ravings to which the baffled- man 
gave utterance. His strongest hold upon Sir 
Allyn had given way, and he almost foained at ‘the 
mouth in his wild disappointment and still wilder rage: 
The mystery enveloping the affair énhanced his’ 
fury. The blandness «nd smoothness that had here- 
tofore distinguished him was thrown off likes thin 
outside glaze, and he ‘was revealed in all the defor- 
mity of his nature. He-ctirsed his sister for bettay- 
ing him, and he imprecations “om hiinself 
for not havi arriage within t wétity- 
font hoaneudiar-tie-devivaliat Edencowrt. 

Shuddering and ‘algrmed, Tde hid hertivad in her 
father’s bosom, #nd/shtitout from hérearing Ther~ 
well’s wild words. Kate Arsdale retired’to'the bay-+ 
window, whete only incolerentsound reached! 
her. But SivAillya, f g his daughter within his; 
atins, stood his: 
with a-quict-smile 


than words. 

Looking up, Whenthe frst outburst of his fury lied 
begun to subsite, Therwell met that calm smile, and 
lashed himself*t#to even wilder rage. 

“You will find that you are not yet free, Sit 
Allyn Dare,” he cried. “I have witnesses to prove 
your guilt. If you refuse to allow this marriage to 
go on, you will sleep in a felon’s cell to-night.” 

“YT do refuse to allow it to proceed,” declared Sir 
Allyn, decidedly. “And more—lI order you to quit 
my house immediately.” 

This order sobered Therwell completély. He 
looked at his recent victim ds if paralyzed at his un- 
expected audacity, as indeed he was. He had been 
so long accustomed to regard the baronet as a weak, 
womanish, spiritless creature that he now found it 
difficult to comprehend him in his new character. 
But as he saw how radical was the change in Sir 
Allyn he laughed ‘and said: 

“So I am ordered to go,am I? And Lord Tressi- 
lian is coming to take my place, I suppose? Your 
new airs won't help you, Sir Allyn. Here I am and 
here I shall stay until you go forth to prison or I go 
to the village church with your daughter.” 

The baronet made a movement towards the bell- 
pull, as if about to have him ejected from the 
mansion. He had taken but. a few steps, after re- 
leasing Ilde from his clasp, when the drawing-room 
door again opened and two persons made their ap- 
pearance. 

The first of these was'a veiled wonian. The second 
was a sinall, spectacled gentleman, who was the per- 
fect type of a country physician. 

The first of the newcomers glanced quickly 
around the apartment, and then flung back the thick 
lace veil concealing her features—disclosing the face 
of Mrs. Amry. 

At sight of her Therwell sank quietly into a chair, 
as pale and almost as cold as a statue. 

Ilde recognized her with a cry of joy. 

“Am I too late, Miss Dare?” cried the strange 
seamstress, her gaze resting upon Ide’s attire. “ You 
are not married ?” 

“No, I am not married,” replied Ide. 

Mrs. Amry drew a long breath of thankfulness and 
exclaimed : 

“T have, then, come in time to keep my promise 
and save you from a marriage with Vincent Ther- 
well, Miss Dare. I should have been here before but 
for illness. I followed you to your garden the other 





evening to speak with you alone, but concealed my- 


and regarded his enethy 
infinitely “nore-irritating-|-her, and no one enviéd lier. 


self among the bushes when Therwell joined you. 
When you had retired I tried to steal after you un- 
seen, but he deteeted me and stabbed mo that 
I might not betray a secret of his I have in my keep- 
ing.” 

“It is false,” muttered the ex-secretary, looking 
at the woman with baleful eyes. 

Taking no notice of him, Mrs. Amry continued: 

“ He thought he had killed me, but he only inflicted 
a flesh wound. [I lay on the walk stunned and sense- 
less a little while, and then revovered sufficiently to 
go away, just as he returned to dispose of my body. 
I had a little money in my pocket which the house- 
keeper had given me, and with that I made my way 
to a place where I have spent much time during 
the past few years. TliereI found money and friends. 
One of them has réturned*With me to confirm what I 
am about fo say.” ; 

Every eye turned ‘upon the professional-lookinz 
gentleman, who seemed slightly uneasy under tho 
battery directed upon him, but who now looked up 
with a frank and est face that proved hiin to be 
a reliable witness. 

“T never saw that men before in life,” said 
Therwell, beginning to recover his self-possession. 
“ This is a foul conspiracy against me——” 

“ Peace!” said Sir Allyn, raising his hand. “ Wo 
will listen to what-Mrs. Amry has to say.” 

Therwell seowled darkly @nd leaned back in bis 
»chair. As yet he had not relinquished all hope of 

his objects, and ‘no thought of flight had 
ocoutréed to hitn. 

“Witet I awn dbout to say will put an impassiblo 
‘barritr ‘between Miss Dare-and that man,” and Mrs. 
a jointed 'to the ex-sccretary. “He attempted 

me'the other night, but a darker deed than 
4tiat Ties heavy*dn iiseoul. Look at him and see if 
iis: face does'not confirm my words.” 

THerwell’s countenance had become paler, but ho 
now etideavoured to summen back his hardihood, 
‘and to smile snetringty-into the-face of his accuser. 

“roceed, madam,” herskid, mockingly. “This 


hss ago,” atid) Mis. Amry, in slow, sad 
crowding 


voice, and with bitter memories in her 
mind, “I was:the mother of® : fair as sho 
Was good, as intelligent @s‘shie was gentle. I was a 
widow in*affluent circunsfaieés, and my daughter 
‘was the bello\of hor-native village. Everyone loved 
She had suitors in 
‘plenty, such asthey were,but’she said no to one and 
all, and declared ‘site. would never leave me. 
At Iaet Vincstt. ‘ ame to our village. He 
Was younger then; slendéter, and better looking, He 
Bad the same soft waa, and the same smooth voice 
that he has now: He had come to our village for 
country air, and he supported himself by teaching 
music. I engaged him to instruct my daughter, and 
before many weeks had passed I discovered that he 
and Annie were lovers. I protested against this be- 
trayal of my trust in him, and dismissed him imme- 
diately, for I had not liked him from the first. But 
poor Annie loved him, and pined for him in secret 
and at last made a runaway marriage with him.” 

She paused, her voice half choked, and wiped 
away the tears that gathered into her grief-dulled 
eyes. 

"The sneering smile faded from Therwell’s lips, 
and a bitter, remorseful expression was seen in his 
eyes. The woman’s words had-evidently touched 2 
chord long unuséd to vibration, and long-forgotten 
music was ringing in his seul. 

“ Annie was my only child,” resumed Mrs. Amry, 
“and I could not harden my heart against her for a 
fault that she might live to repent of. I bade her 
return home, and I made her husband welcome for 
her sake. I did not reproach either, but wasa tendo: 
mother to them both. Vincent gave up his music- 
lessons, and I paid into his hands Annie’s share of 
her father’s fortune. He immediately entered upon 
a course of life quite beyond our income. Annie’s 
fortune was dissipated, and I foolishly yielded to his 
continued demands, and allowed him to control my 
little property. You can‘guess what followed. Be- 
fore Annie had been married a twelyemonth we had 
nothing in the world save our ome.” 

Ilde Dare drew near and pressed the hand of the 
widow, murmuring, words of comfort. 

“But the worst is to come,” said Mrs. Amry, 
striving to speak calmly. “ Vincent determined to 
sell our home and appropriate the money to retrieve, 
as he said, our fortunes. He urged me contixually, 
but I held out against him, aspoor Annie begged me 
todo, He began to suspect that it was by her ad- 
vice that I refused him, and one night accused her 
of the fact. She confessed it and went down on her 
knees to him, begging him to spare her mother 
the home to which her..husband-had brought her a 
bride, as @ shelter in coming age. He spurned her 
with his foot, and then. bade her come and advise 





me to comply with his demands. She refused.. There 
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was a wild seene between them, for Annie was strong 
in her love for me, and Vincent had a demon’s tem- 
per when aroused. The end—you can guess—he 
struck her brutally—she fell gasping, bleeding——” 

The woman's voice broke down in a storm of sobs 
that shook her frame like a tree in the wind. 

Therwell attempted to. forcea laugh and to speak 
a denial, but no sound issued from his throat. It 
was a remembrance, perhaps, of that wronged young 
wife who had loved him but too well, that miade hig 
cheeks so ghastly, and his eyes so strange in their 
gaze. He covered his face with his hands that no 
one might behold his emotion. 

“ He fled within the hour. A week later I sold 
my house,” said Mrs. Amry, recovering herself suffi- 
ciently to proceed, “and with the money gained for 
it I departed on a search for Vincent Therwell; and 
for years I pursued my vain quest, never finding him. 
My money failed at last, all but a certain sum which 
I devoted to another purpose, and which I would 
not touch, whatever my necessities. It became my 
practice to stop long enough in one place to earn 
money now and then and to goon until this little fand 
became exhausted. Finally, 1 came here, and Miss 
Dare befriended me, and I found myself on the 
threshold of my revenge.” 

“ Vincent Therwell is, then, a murderer?” said Sir 
Allyn, shuddering, as he lookedat Ilde and thought 
how narrowly she had eseaped the fate of becoming 
his bride. 

“Well, if I were?” asked Therwell, mockingly, 
a reckless glitter in his eyes. ‘Are you any better, 
Sir Allyn Dare? I deny the woman’s story, and 
shall not relinquish my claims on your daughter’s 
hand.” 

Ilde shrank closer to her father, her sweet face 
expressing her horror and detestation of her enemy. 

Mrs. Amry smiled grimly, put back her gray 
locks, and drew up her tall, gaunt figure to its utmost 
height. 

“Vincent Therwell is a murderer at heart,” she 
said, solemnly. “He fled,‘believing that he had 
killed his wife. But she is not dead!” 

“Not dead!” cried Therwell, leaping from his 
chair. 

“Not dead!” reiterated Mrs. Amry, but there was 
no proud flush on her cheeks as she spoke the words, 
no softening of the hard mouth, no tender mother’s 
love in her glittering eyes. 

Therwell repeated the werds, as if utterly be- 
wildered, his countenance changing, and then he de- 
manded : 

“Tf she be not dead; where is she ?” 

Mrs. Amry could not reply, but'the gentleman ac- 
companying her now spoke for the first time : 

“ Your wife,” he said, in a measured voice, “ Mrs. 
Annie Therwell, is an inmate of the Crowton lunatic 
asylum. She has been a patient there for nearly 
thirteen years. She is incurably insane!” 

Therwell staggered back as if ‘shot. 

Mrs. Amry hastened to follow up the blow. 

“ Your wife being alive,” she said, “ of course 
you cannot marry again without committing bigamy. 
Miss Dare, therefore, is freed from your perse- 
cutions !” : 

It is doubtful if Therwell heard the last sentence. 
Stunned and bewildered by Mrs. Amry’s communi- 
cations, overwhelmed with memories of the past, his 
guilt betrayed to the woman he had schémed to marry, 
he was utterly miserable. 

His mother-in-law was enjoying a full revenge. 

She smiled again in Her calm, mirthless way, as 
she marked his abject attitude, and the heavy 
lines that had suddenly traced themselves on his 
cheeks. From the heavy droop of his figure, from 
every line of his face, she gathered some™recom- 
pense for her years of suffering and for the ruined 
life and mind of her daughter, whom she still loved 
with a mother’s never-eeasing devotion. 

“Thave kept my word!” she murmured to herself. 
“ Annie is avenged!” 

Truly Annie was avenged. Therwell’sproud hopes 
of allying himself in marriage to the family of Sir 
Allyn Dare were vanquished. His dreams of 
“taming” Ilde to love him were allin vain. His 
ambition to become the master of Edencourt and its 
princely revenues was frustrated. His desires to 
flaunt his happiness in the face of the young Lord 
Tressilian had met with their rightful disappoint- 
ment, 

But, though vanquished, he was not yet con- 
quered. 

He lifted his head at last, a bright spot burning on 
each cheek, a fierce light shining in his eyes, and 
said, in a hoarse, harsh voice, in strange contrast 
with his late blandness : 

“ Well, it seems ‘that, as I have a wife already, I 
cannot mi Miss Dare. Sobeit. Butneither can 
I be tried for murder,” and he laughed strangely. “I 
have fallen, Sir Allyn Dare, and nothing remains but 
to drag you down tomy level. Your daughter shall 





never be the wife of Viscount Tressilian, if she be 
notmine. His lordship is too proud to marry the 
daughter of a man who will perish on the scaffold. 
I go now, Sir Allyn Dare, to denounce you for the 
murder of your late father!” 

And with those words ringing throughout the 
apartment, and before a hand couldbe raised to de- 
tain him, he quitted the room. 





CHAPTER XXXVIIT1. 
And, though he posted e’er so fast, 
His fear was greater than his. haste ; 
His fear, though fleeter than the wind, 
Believes ‘tis always left behind. Butter. 

Ir was the twilight of the day on which oc- 
curred the events detailed in the preceding chapter. 
In the West lingered a few faint flushes of the 
faded sunset. A soft hush peculiar to nature’s 
holiest and tenderest hour hung over hill and 
velley—a hush broken only by the music of bird 
and insect life. It was especially a time for lovers’ 
communion, atime when, all cares laid aside, two 
souls might draw together and worship at one shrine. 

In the deep window of the drawing-room at Mon- 
repos, where the soft shadows began to caress them, 
were seated Sir Hugh Chellis and his young bride. 
Miss Dorothy had wisely withdrawn and left them to 
themselves. The fair yet handsome face of the bride- 
groom hada strength and manliness that were new to 
it, and his eyes beamed with proud adoration as they 
rested fondly upon the head that drooped upon 
his breast. And Adah—words could not describe the 
blissful fulness of content that reigned in her heart. 
Her joy was so intense as almost to be painful. The 
gallant chevalier she had imagined was incarnated 
in the young Welsh baronet, who had served her so 
well, treated her so delicately, searched for her so 
devotedly, rescued her so bravely, and, above all, 
loved her so purely, so truly, and with such pas- 
sionate fervour. 

She had patiently borne a heavy cross for years, 
and now she was rewarded with a glorious and en- 
during crown of love that would grow brighter and 
brighter with the lapse of time. 

But they avere not the only lovers whom the early 
evening shadows caressed. In a little green lane, 
beyond the grove, the faithful Nelly Thomas had 
been practising her newly acquired coquetries upon 
the devoted Watkins, and had at last yielded, with 
much apparent reluctance, to his proposal of a speedy 
marriage. She could no longer plead her mistress’s 
unhappiness or loneliness, for Lady Chellis’s husband 
had been acknowledgéd and had taken his rightful 
position as master of Monrepos. Moreover, Lady 
Chellis had that morning won her secret from 
her and had advised her to marry, promising her a 
handsome dowry. So it was now all arranged, and 
Watkins had her perinission to publish the banns in 
West Hoxton Church on the ensuing Sunday. 

The overjoyed suitor had gone back to the house, 
too faithful to neglect his duties any longer, even for 
Nelly, and the girl had lingered behind him to muse 
upon her prospects, and to think of the great change 
afew weeks had wroughtin her mistress’s destiny as 
wellas in herown: Leaning upon a small gate, that 
led from the lane into the road, she thought, dreamed, 
and planned, acknowledging to herself what she had 
refused to own to her lover—that she was happy. 

She was a bright-faced, pleasant-looking girl, and 
secmed almost pretty now with her hair blown away 
from her face, with her cheeks flushed, her mouth 
smiling, and her eyes full of a dreamy light. Her 
dress was a pink print and became her well, and 
about her shoulders was gathered a Scotch shawl 
which she wore as she had seen her mistress wear 
costly Indian fabries. 

Farmers passing by in their wagons turned to look 
a second time at the solitary figure at the lane gate, 
but Neily was quite unaware of the attention she at- 
tracted, and contigued at her post, musing and ab- 
stracted. 

Atlength a pedestrian came toiling along the road 
from the direction of West Hoxton. He was walk- 
ing slowly and seemed fatigued, and had come nearly 
abreast of the gate when he observed the girl leaning 
uponit. He started, looked at her intently, muttered 
something to himself, and then paused and leaned on 
his staff, continuing to regard her. 

He was not an old man, but his form was slightly 
bent and his face worn and wrinkled. He had not 
a pleasant countenance, yet not one absolutely evil. 
That he had ‘led a dissolute life was plainly evi- 
denced by his bloated cheeks, the redness of his 
ene and the thousand and one signs in his face and 

earing which are better understood than described. 
He was evidently one of those unfortunates who are 
“led away,” as the phrase goes, and not a leader in 
wrong-doing. Weak-willed and weak-principled, 
yet not wholly bad, his face declared him to be, and de- 





clared truly. 





Nelly was not long unconscious of his scrutiny. 
Chancing to lift her eyes, she encountered his glances, 
and would have turned away, in her sudden alarm, 
but that he detained her by a pleading gesture. 
“Don’t go, miss,” he said, deprecatingly. “ You 
look like one I used to think the world of, but she’s 
dead now, poor thing. Do you live at yon house ?” 
and he nodded in the direction of Monrepos. 
Something in the man’s tones stirred a familiar 
chortl in the girl’s heart, and she looked at him more 
closely. Despite his decayed appearance, she fancied 
she recognized something familiar to her in his fea- 
tures, and she trembled with an indefinable droad. 

“ Yes, L live at Monrepos,” she answered. “I am 
Lady Chellis’s maid. Lady Chellis was Miss Wil- 
mer !” 

“Then you must be Nelly Shawcross !” exclaimed 
the man, tremulously. 

“No, I am Nelly Thomas,” replied the girl, 
somewhat coldly. “ My father deserted my mother, 
and I do not care to bear his name.” 

The man’s features worked convulsively and his 
voice was half choked as he cried : 

“ Oh, Nelly, Nelly, 1 am your father. Don’t think 
so hardly of me. I deserve it, I know, but I always 
loved you and your mother. I did indeed, Nelly. 
Don’t be too hard on me!” 

He came forward as he spoke, and Nelly retreated 
a step behind the gate. She recognized him now, 
changed as he was, and the recognition gave her no 
pleasure. The man who had deserted her mother, 
who had abandoned his child to the charity of the 
world, and whose life had been a continued round of 
dissipation, might indeed be her father, but she had 
no filial love or respect to give him, and her manner 
told him so. 

“ You recognize me, Nelly ?” he asked, eagerly. 

“ Yes,” sho replied, reluctantly. ‘“ Iremember you 
perfectly.” 

“ And you are glad to see me? 

The girl was silent. 

Herfather’s countenince felland a fit of trembling 
took possession of him that half frightefed his 
daughter. 

“Why have you come back, father?” she asked, 
sternly. “My mother is dead, and you know it. 1 
am earning my own living, as I have done for years 
You have not come back to benefit me, I am sure 
Have you come to disgrace me and make me mise- 
rable?” 

“JT deserve it all,” said the miserable returned 
wanderer, with tearful eyes. “I am a disgrace to you 
and to myself——” 

“ What do you want here?” interrupted the girl 
impatiently. 

“T want shelter and food!” he replied, half sa- 
vagely. “I am hungry and homeless, I haven’t a 
penny in the world. Nobody wants me anywhere. 
I have been hunted out o’ London, and I had no- 
where else to go except to you. So I’ve come!” 

“ Hunted out of London?” 

“ Yes,” said Shawcross, doggedly. “ Two or three 
weeks ago I got into a little scrape with two of our 
companions, and we've been in hiding since. "T'wan’ta 
great affair—only a street robbery—but there’s been 
a terrible fuss about it during the last week. De- 
tectives. have been set after me, advertisements put 
into the papers, placards posted up, and immense re- 
wards offered. Night afore last I heard two of the 
fellows talking and plannin’ to give me up to 
the p'lice, so I slipped out and started off afoot for 
this place.” 

“And you are a robber—a street-robber ?” ejacu- 
lated Nelly, in tones of horror. “Oh, father, I am 
glad mother never lived to see this day.” 

The man’s lips trembled, and he dug the toe of 
his boot into the earth as an outlet to his emotion 
The sight of his daughter, in her neat attireand with 
her bright, fresh, face, brought vividly to his mind 
the rémembrance of his wife who had died after he 
had deserted her. His heart melted into unwonted 
softness, and even to himself he seemed wicked and 
utterly vile. 

“T fell into bad company, Nelly,” he said, excus- 
ingly. “I never could say no when anybody 
wanted me to do anything. But you won't give me 
up, will you?” he added, anxiously, his fears return- 
ing to him. “It’s penal servitude, you know.” 

“No, father, I won’t give you up, But youmust go 
away——” 

“T can’t. I’ve nowhere to go. I’ve no money, 
and I’m tired and hungry. Won't your mistress let 
me stay in yon large house? Stay, no, she mustn't 
know Lamthere, Put mein your room, Nelly, that’s 
a dear, good girl. I won't harm anyone, and I'll 
go away when the search for me is over.” 

The proposition was utterly abhorrent to Nelly, 
but her father pleaded so strongly, and urged his 
danger with such evident fear, that she at last began 
to waver in her resolution te deny him, 


” 





“Tt is nearly dark now,” he siid, “and I could 
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slip intothe house without being seen. Save me, 
Ne v0 


lly—— 


“T will save you, father,” interrupted the girl, “if 
you will make this night the turning-point of your 
If you escape your pursuers will you lead 
Will you forsake your bad 


career. 
anew and better life? 
associates and become an honest man?” 


“T will—I will !” 
“Then I will do my best togave you. I wish 
could speak with my mistress about you, but 


barven't an opportunity now, for Sir Hugh is with 
her. I hardly dare take you into the house unknown 


to her,” and Nelly looked troubled, her father’ 
avowed crime rec::rring to her mind. “ Why don’ 
you go to Sir Allyn Dare, father ?” 

The man raised his head quickly and suspici 
ously 


asked 
“ You nursed the late Sir Allyn in his last ill 
ness!” 

Che face of Shawcross became the colour of parch 
ment 


“| know—I remember!” he said, huskily. “ There 
is a gold mine for me at Edencourt, if I choose to work 


it. I can make you rich, Nelly, and I will, if you’ 
befriend me now |" 


“Sir Allyn is very anxious to see you,” declared 
you, 


Nelly, not heeding her father’s promise and assertion 


“Miss Dare came liere herself one day last week to 
She is very 
anxious to find you, and Lord Tressilian has gone 


try and find out your whereabouts. 


London to look for you !” 
“Tt is all found out then?” cried Shawcross 


looking around Lim like a hunted deer for some 


hicing -place. 
“ What is found out, father ?” 


‘“The—the conspiracy! Therwell or Hoadley has 
I can see it all. Everything is down on 


confessed. 
me atonce. And I’m betrayed! Oh, Nelly, I shall 
be hanged, and I never meant to do it. 
somewhere—quick !” 


He came up to her and caught her hand, clinging 
to it as a drowning man clings to a rope. His 
Lastly face, his starting eyes, “and his hurried 


breathing, all proclaimed his abject and extreme 
terror. 

Nelly shrank back affrighted. 

“They will hang me for murder!” almost shrieked 
Shawcross, in his anguish. “I am innocent, Nelly. 
Save me, save me!” 


The gir) felt a ‘eeling of pity for him even amidst 


her alarm and horror. After all, he was her father 
and he had been kind to her in her childhood. Her 
mother had loved him. For her mother’s sake she 
would shelter au’ defend him. He could not have 
been guilty of i':e incredible crime of which he 
accused himself. she would take him to hér room 
and give him food, and then go to her mistress with 
the whole story and solicit her advice. 

Thus resolving, Nelly opened the gate and bade 
him enterthe lane. He obeyed hurriedly, as if the 
officers of justice were at his heels. 

“ Follow me now, as quietly as possible,” said the 
girl. 

Shawcross muttered that he would be as silent as 
he could. 

Nelly then turned into the pretty grove, now dark 
and gloomy, and her father followed at her heels. 
She would not arain permit him to touch her hand, 
for his fingers felt cold and clammy to her touch, as 
if there were blood upon them, but he took held of 
the fringe of ber shawl for guidance, and kept 
routtering his gratitude for her unlooked-for kind- 
ness. 

They traversed the grove and came out upon the 
lawn, upon which the night shadows lay heavily. 
The house was now brilliantly lighted, and sounds 
of music floated out to the two as they stood there 
—the one so crime-laden, the other so anxious and 
troubled. 

Nelly could sce that several of the servants were 
in the wide front hall, listening to the unwonted 
music of their young mistress’s voice, and prominent 
among the listeners were Watkins and Baker. 

“We must go round,” she whispered, leading the 
way. 

Shawcross followed submissively. 

The servants’ hall, they discovered, was well 
tenanted, sounds of mirth issuing from the windows, 
and Nelly went boldly upto the back entrance, glided 
along the darkened passage, without meeting any- 
one, and conducted her father up to her own 
room. 

It was a pleasant little chamber upon the first 
floor, and in the rear of the suite appropriated by 
Lady Chellis. The young bride had had this room 
fitted up for her maid that she might always be near 
at hand, and had taken great pleasure in beautifying 
it, as, in a small part, a reward for her foster-sis- 
ter’'s devotion. The furniture was all extremely 


“What do you know about Sir Allyn Dare?” he 


Hide me 


and an easy-chair. 
had lighted her giobe-lamp on the centre table. 


light, and said, as he took possession of the easy- 
I | chair: 


I “It’s years since I've seen such a room as this. 


must think a great deal of you.” 
8 “She does, but not nearly so much asI think of 
t | her,” declared the maid, her face lighting up with 
affection for Lady Chellis. “I love her better than 
- | my own life, and she loves me far more than I de- 
serve.” 

“If I had something to eat now,” suggested Shaw- 
cross. 
- “T will see if I can gain access to the store-room,” 
said Nelly. “Do not stir from tae room while I am 
-| gone. I will be back directly.” * 

She withdrew, hastening upon her unpleasant er- 
rand. 

When she had gone her father arose and bathed 
1} his face and hands at the wash-stand and brushed 
out his shaggy locks with Nelly'’s neat brushes, and 
tied anew the worn, black neckerchief encircling his 
. | throat. 

These improvements had hardly been effected 
when his daughter returned with something hidden 
under her apron. The something proved to be a 
dish containing the remains of a pasty and a bottle 
. | half filled with French wine. She placed these upon 
the table and bade him eat. 

He caught up the bottle eagerly, and did not pause 
until he had drained it. He them applied himself to 
the task of devouring the food, and soon succeeded 
in clearing the dish of its contents. 

“T feel as if I had gaine+ new strength,” he said, 
pushing the table from him. “ You are going to let 
me sleep here, ain’t you, Nelly?” 

And he glanced at the pretty white bed. 

“T must see what my lady says,” was the response. 
“When she comes up I will tell her——” 

“You will betray me?” cried Shawcross, in 
terror. 

“Hush, don’t speak so loud,” said Nelly, warn- 
ingly. “I must tell my mistress. Did you think I 
would keep you here without her knowledge ?” 

“ But she will send me away,” said the man, whin- 
ingly. ‘She won't have me here. Don’t tell her, 
Nelly. You can sleep with one of the maids, and no 
one need suspect my presence.” 

“My lady must know it,” declared Nelly, firmly. 
“She will do what is just and right. There’s no use 
in talking, father, I shall tell her.” 

Shawcross had recourse to tears and promises, but 
his daughter, feeling an instinctive distrust of him, 
and being warned by his revelations, refused to yield 
to bis prayers. She assured him that in the event 
of his being sent away she would give him money to 
defray his travelling expenses and to support him- 
self, and then withdrew, to attend to her usual even- 
ing duties in Lady Chellis’s apartments. 

On being left alone the unhappy man gave way to 
despair. 

He wept, believing that he would be given up to 
justice, and called Nelly an unnatural daughter who 
wished to betray him, and bemoaned his hard lot, 
without a thought that he richly deserved it. 

An hour passed, his tears were dried, and he 
began to look for Nelly’s return, forgetting the 

earliness of the hour. He arose, opened the door 
slightly and listened for footsteps or the sound of 
voices. 

For some time he listened in vain. 

At length his unnaturally quick hearing distin- 
guished the sound of horses’ hoofs on the carriage 
path, and, in an agony of apprehension, he crept out 

into the deserted hall, and continued listening. There 

was the sound of opening and closing the front door, 

and then, as he stood nearly at the head of the grand 

staircase, the tones of a rich, eager young voice 

floated up to him. 

It was the voice of Lord Tressilian. 

“Is there a man named Shawcross here ?” the 

viscount was saying. ‘I have tracked him almost to 

this place from London. His daughter is Lady 

Chellis’s maid. He must be here!” 

“ Tracked—tracked!” muttered the miserable fugi- 

tive, elutehing at the railing of the balusters. 

He heard, as in a dream, the sound of the drawing- 

room door as it opened ; he heard Sir Hugh Chellis’s 

voice greeting warmly his noble visitor, and then he 

heard again the speech with which Lord Tressilian 

had first startled him. 

“T know nothing of such a person,” he heard Sir 

Hugh reply. “But we will summon Nelly. Come 

in, my lord.” 





plain and simple, but good and well shaped; the 
carpet was of bright Brussels; and there were ex- 
cellent engravings, a pretty work-table, a few vases, 

These adornments were all revealed when Nelly. 


Shawcross looked about him in surprise and de- 


i 
You ought to be happy here, Nelly. Your mistress 


said she should tell. Whatehall Ido? Where sha!! 
I go?” 

He looked about him, like a wild beast, with a 
strange glare in his eyes and a desperate look on 
his features. 

(To be continued.) 











SCIENCE. 





ArtirictaL Sucar.—Chemically, grape sugar may 
be produced by the action of sulphuric acid upon 
starch. This process of conversion is now being 
practically carried out, and beer has been brewed 
from the saccharine solution prepared with the pro- 
duct. The Worcester Engine Company are making 
an apparatus for the purpose, consisting in part of a 
lead-lined cast-iron receiver, to bear the considerable 
pressure required in working. 

GerMaN MovrRNING CANDLES.—These are made 
by heating paraffine with the shells of the Anacar- 
dium nut, which contains a black resin soluble in 
paraffine. While the paraffine is liquid it is of a 
dark brown colour, but on solidifying it becomes jet 
black. The candles have a very thin wick and 
burn without giving off any unpleasant odour or 
vapour. Who will invent some combination of 
chemical substances to incorporate into stearine or 
wax candles which will give a variety of colours 
when burning, say red, green, or yellow? The de- 
mand for such an article would be very great for 
illuminating purposes. 

ScrercHinc or StzAM WHISTLES.—A steam 
whistle can be varied in tone by raising or lowering 
the bell on the standard supporting it, the same be- 
ing provided with a thread and jam nut for that pur- 
pose, but different notes, or discords, are often made 
by whistles without changing the position of the 
bells; in other words they screech. This is caused 
by the vibrations occurring in unequal times so that 
the waves interfere with oneanother. The inequality 
in the vibration is occasioned by suddenly opening 
the valve so as tostart the edges of the bell before the 
mass has time to respond, by water upon it, and by 
disproportion in the bell itself. 

CuEaP Roofing AND WATERPROOF CEMENT.— 
Slate rock is ground to a fine powder, and mixed 
with mastic er any bituminous substance to the con- 
sistency of a thick paint, in which state it is applied 
to canvas, cloth, paper, felt, or any similar substance, 
for roofing and other purposes. This is doubtless 
the “elastic slate” of which we have heard from 
America. It soon hardens, and by the action of the 
elements, or by means of chemical action within itself, 
becomes, it is said, almost as impervious to the ac- 
tion of fire or water as slate itself, though conside- 
rably less brittle. It has been applied as cement for 
cisterns, tanks, cellar-floors, leaky hydrants, pipes, 
and pumps. Inkstands have been made of it while 
in a plastic state, which have become as hard as 
stone. It has also been applied as a cheap paint to 
out-buildings and fences. 

. EXPERIMENTS ON StTEEL.—A glance at the tabu- 
lated results recently published of the important 
series of experiments made by Mr. Fairbairn to 
ascertain the powers of resistance of steel will 
show which makes sess the highest structural 
value, and it will also be seen that these makes show 
the greatest uniformity of any in quality. The 
value of “U” in Table II. tells the whole story of 
the behaviour of the steel in tension, and it will be 
seen that Messrs. Cammell and Co.’s steel, made, we 
take it, by the Bessemer — (for they also make 
crucible steel), did the best of all, while the speci- 
mens showed also the most regular gradation of 
quality. Mr. Fairbairn, in expressing certain doubts 
as to the uniformity of the steel available for con- 
struction, hardly appears to be aware that the quality 
of Bessemer steel, as respects hardness, on the one 
hand, or ductility and great dynamic value on the 
other, is under nearly perfect control, although he 
himself admits this in the earlier portion of his 
aper. In all first-class Bessemer works every 
“blow” is tested, and the steel classified exactly for 
rails, for forgings, and for plates, according to its per- 
centage of carbon, which may be always regulated to 
less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. The introduction 
of steel, in place of iron, in works of construction 
now depends chiefly upon the steel-makers them- 
selves. But for the absurdly false report, first made 
by a contemporary, that Joret’s Bessemer steel bridge 
on the Quai d’Orsay, Paris, had sunk at the crown, 
a report at once contradicted on the highest autho- 
rity, and now known by every visitor to Paris to be un- 
true, steel would have already taken a more prominent 
place in respect of such applications. Its general 
adoption cannot, however, be much longer delayed. 
If engineers will employ it, they can have it of any 
desired quality and of the uniformity of any iron now 





“Summon Nelly!” whispered Shawcross. “She 


used. 
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SWEET ROSES YANGLED. 
ee 
CHAPTER LII. 


A DARK brown carriage, with silver-mounted har- 
ness onthe blood horses, drew up in front of the 
steps, and a groom led his master’s steed behind it. 
Mr. Hastings never drove with his wife; he could 
not bear the confinement of a close carriage, and, 
like most country gentlemen, preferred equestrian 
exercise. 

Mrs. Hastings came forth, elaborately dressed and 
rouged. 

She had not seen her husband since she was borne 
from his sight on the previous evening, for he never 
ventured near her while she was in what her maid 
called “tantrums,” being the most expressive name 
that could possibly have been invented for the con- 
dition of Mrs. Hastings at such interesting times. 

She smiled on her liege lord this morning, and held 
out her finger as she languidly said: 

“T have overslept myself; but no wonder, afterall 
I suffered last night. But I forgive your naughti- 
ness, my love, in the hope that such a thing will 
not oceur again. When you see how unhappy it 
makes me to see you ruining your health and de- 
stroying the fine looks in which I take such pride, 
you should resolve to abandon your self-indulgent 
habits.” 

“If you would cease preaching, Laura, perhaps I 
might make the effort.. If you hadany discernment 
you would have found that out long ago. I don’t 
choose to be hectored over by my own wife, so I let 
her see that I will have my own way even if it be to 
my own detriment.” 

‘Hectored over! what a horrid, vulgar word!” 
exclaimed the lady, shuddering affectedly. 

“By no means vulgar, for it has a classic origin, 
and comes from the feats of that hero of the Trojans 
80 nobly sung by the oldest poet known to Greece. 
I am sorry that the word shocked your sensitive 
nerves.” 

“If you cared about shocking my nerves, you 
would act differently from what you do. You never 
seem the least sorry or repentant, although you have 
been the cause of such suffering tome. I shall die 
yet in one of these attacks; and, if justice were 
done, you would be held responsible for my fate.” 

“Yet, if such a catastrophe were to occur, I should 
g0 ‘unwipt of justice,’ for there is no law to punish 
* man because his wife gives way to her temper till 
it masters her completely.” 


[FENTON URGES HIS 8UIT.} 


by suffering, and my heart almost broken by your 
cruel want of consideration for me. Mr. Hastings, 
there are moments in which I wish that I had never 
seen you.” 

“T sincerely wish that you never had, Mrs. Has- 
tings, for we both should have been better apart. I 
have lived in a whirlwind since I have been your 
husband ; and it seems that even now, when wehave 
a@ grown-up daughter to witness our quarrels, you 
will not suffer peace to reign in her home. I have 
resolved on one thing, and that is, I will no longer 
submit to your caprices; and if you do not treat me 
with more respect, I will shake the dust of this 
place off my feet and go—heaven knows whither, 
but to some place as far distant from you as can be 
found in this miserable world.” 

She looked into his stern face, and saw that he was 
deeply in earnest. Her heart gave a great bound, 
for she loved him in spite of the tyranny to which 
she habitually subjected him, and in a changed tone 
she said: 

“T speak only for your good, William. Don’t look 
at me so, for you know that I am devoted to you— 
that I could not live without you. Don’t talk in that 
dreadful way, or I shall be ill again.” 

“Very well, Laura. I will not if you will be on 
your good behaviour. You make me so unhappy at 
times that I am ready to do anything desperate. 
You don’t understand me, or you weuld take a dif+ 
ferent course to influence me.” 

She came to his side, laid her hand upon his arm, 
and, looking up into his face with eyes filled with 
tears, almost humbly said: 

“ Forgive me this once, William, and I will try to 
do better. But indeed you exhaust my patience and 
humiliate me by—by—well, you know what, so I 
will at mention it.” 

He looked down at her, sighed wearily, and sadly 
replied : 

“Let ‘the dead past bury its dead,’ Laura. I 
promise not to exceed bounds to-day, andI will make 
an effort to refrain from drinking more than is good 
for me. Of late I know that I have exceeded those 
bounds, but I have been very unhappy, and that was 
the only escape from the burden that oppresses me. 
Let there be a truce between us, for here comes 
Opal; and the poor child will be most happy to see 
that we are reconciled.” 

The young girl was indeed rejoiced to see them 
-standing amicably together, and she smiled brightly 
as she sprang into the carriage after her mother. Mr. 
Hastings mounted his horse and slowly followed 
' them, thinking and planning for the future, almost 





“Temper ! temper, is it ? when my frame is racked repenting the arrangement he had made to bring 











Rosa Gordon béneath his roof, yet repudiating the 
suspicion that she could become the agent of evil to 
any member of his household. 

On this bright morning he thought far more of her 
than of the recent reconciliation with his wife, and 
his final conclusion was that it was best for her to 
come. He must provide for her in some way, and 
the one he had chosen seemed to be the only means 
of doing so that was open to him. 

When Mr. Hastings reached Magnolia he found 
the little party gathered in the spacious drawing- 
room, the elder ladies near the bright wood-fire that 
sparkled on the hearth, and the young people gathered 
in a group around a portfolio of engravings, which 
they were looking over and discussing. 

As this was Saturday Dora and Jenny were at 
home; and most happy were they to be near the 
brother of whom they were so proud and fond. They 
caressed his hands, played with his amber curls, 
and showed in every way the delight his presence 
affordedthem. Opal noted with an observant eye the 
affectionate playfulness with which Mr. Fenton sub- 
mitted to these demonstrations; and, with a half- 
sigh, shé admitted to herself that the lover chosen 
for her by her parents was amiable and considerate 
of others, and she thought that it might not be im- 
possible to learn to love him. 

She resolutely put aside the dream that had begun 
to mingle with her maiden fancies, and hoped that 
Guy was not so much attached to her as his manner 
of late had led her to believe. Her destiny was 
fixed—no effort of her own could change it, so she 
must submit to be given in marriage to the hand- 
some and fascinating man who, on this day, set himself 
seriously to the task of winning her from the rival 
he both hated and feared. 

Mr. Guy Denham should never take her from hin— 
he was determined upon that; and, after Fenton's 
return home on the previous night, he had distinctly 
pledged his word to his mother that he would do all 
in his power to hasten his union with Opal Hastings. 
If they were to be united at all, it was safer and 
better to have their marriage completed as soon as 
possible and thus baffle the efforts Rosa Gordon 
would doubtless make to produce a rupture between 
them. 

Mr. Fenton observed that the manner of Opal was 
much more shy and reserved than on the previous 
day, and he readily surmised that her father had 
given her to understand that he intended to main- 
tain his claim on her hand. 

How much she had been told concerning Inez he 
did not know, but to-day he was ready to protest to 
her that, through all his other love experiences, she 
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had never for one moment lost the hold upon his heart 
gained by her childish attractions. 

air. Fenton would not pause to think how false he 

s to both these women; he felt that the necessity 
a speedy decision, and rapid action, left him no 
choice. 
Conviucod that Inez was out of the question as his 
ure wife, he was resolute that so fair a prize as 
Opal should not escape him through any lack of 
ardour on his part. 

Already was his inconstant heart inflamed by ler 
beauty, and he was ready to vow that no other girl 
had ever awakened such profound emotidns of re- 

din his susceptible heart. 
Mrs. Markland looked on wir ioyfn? sattafedtion, 
and determined before the day was over to speak 
with Mr. Hastings on the subject of an itmmediate 
union between the young people. It could do 
no good to defér thoir marriage a year, and she ‘wes 
most anxious to place between her son auth Dude 
Lopez a barrier that could not be overleaped ‘pw 
1oment of desperate and rebellious ‘passion; ‘fér, 
after what had passed between themen the night@f 
his return, she could not feel emtively sure of lit! 
till the knot was actually tied thet ‘bound him se 
curely te the bride she had chesen‘for tin. 

After greetigg Mrs. Martiend, Mr. Hastings 
drew near the youmg people, ‘end, pineling Dora’s 
cheek, said: 

“ You are-growitie altmost as tall and pretty as 
Opal, my dear. Bat, before you dream of a lover 
for yourself, you shall aet’as bridesmaid for her, and 
wo will have the grandest weddirg tliat Was ever 
given in the county.” 

Opal flushed painfully, ant Féemmyparchily said : 

“| know who the b oem is to be, and of 
course Dera will be the firet briftesminid. I intend to 
wear a white tulle looped upwith roses. Mamma will 
think that simple enough for @ child hke me, I hope.” 

“T don’t doubt it; and, as you are stéh a -cea- 
noisseur in dress, Jenny, perliaps you will give-Gpal 
a hint ef what hers should bo on that auspié@iime 
occasion ?” 

“Of course I will,” replied the voluble elifl@, with 
extreme gravity. “As Opal is.a great heiress she 
must have satin and real lace—lace as fine and costly 
at worn by the Princess Royal when she was 
married. She must have diamonds on her neck and 
arms, but her head-must be crowned ‘with orange- 
blossoms, because all brides wear them.” 

Opal was bendiug over a picture called “The 
Lovers’ Parting,” but she did not see it. She was 
trembling with agitation, and rapidly changed colour, 
for she knew that Mr. Fenton’s eyes were fixed on her, 
and she felt almost angry with her father for sub- 
jecting her to so painful an ordeal by his idle prattle 
with this self-sufficient little girl. 

Bora added to her confusion by saying, in a dis- 
tinct whisper : 

“That pictare represents you and Godfrey, when 

goes to London to get his wedding outfit—only 

» girl’s hair is black, and yours is brown. It’s a 
pity the artist did not give her light hair.” 

Fenten overheard her, and he glanced down at the 
celoured lithograph on which Opal’s eyes were me- 
chanically fixed. He started with a painful sense of 
guilt, for the scene it represented brought vividly to 
his mind that last parting scene with Inez, in which 
he had vowed before heaven to be true to her. 

There was an expression in the dark, imploring 
eyes, in the drooping graceof the figure, that brought 
her image as a living reality before him; and fora 
moment he felt almost stunned. 

In that instant he knew that Inez had lost no por- 
tion of her power over his heart, and he could have 
cursed himself for the bage desertion he had so rea- 
dily determined upon. 

The voice of his mother aroused him from his 
painful trance, and he came back to the present, reso- 
lutely thrusting aside such unpleasant memories as 
intruded upon him. 

Dinner was announced, and on this day he had 
Opal all to himself. He sat beside her, and sedu- 
lously devoted himself to her, talking with a bril- 
liancy that was born of the unrest that devoured his 
soul. 

What he meant to do should be done quickly, that 
no loophole of escape or repentance might remain. 
He would place his matrimonial destiny beyond his 
own control, and then he would be able to exorcize 
the past and think only of the auspicious future open- 
ing before him. Ho drank several glasses of cham- 
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The afternoon was mild and clear, and she managed 
to evade the children, hoping to gain a few moments 
alone in the seclusion of a summer-house situated in 
a shrubbery in the lower end of the large garden. 

With a weary'¢igh she threw herself on the rustic 
seat it contained and pitifully murmured : 

“TI see it—«I feel it—I must—I must obey the 
wishes of my father ; yet—yet, I feel tempted to fol- 
low the dictates-of ty own heart. Godfrey intends 
to marry me] understand that plainly enough, ami’ 
I—I wondérff Lean love him as he deserves to ‘be: 
loved? He fascinates me—heenthralis'me in sorte 
mysterious ot yet | am‘sure'it'is not love. No 
no—it is nét'the attraction of love—I know it is not ¢ 
vet it is'aniy’ to- cultivate that feeling for him. I) 
must teach myself the'léssen they lieve set me, and’ 
——oh, heavens! ‘here\he-comesto demand the ratiff- 
cation of the contract. thwt-wus-made for us,andthere 


is no i 
‘drew tear her 


‘hérin privute. Sheitituitively knew whiat*he:came to’ 
say and dreaiied heating it. 

He ate iithely forward, sat down ‘Weeite her, ' 
and, passive Wand iin his own, tenderly 
said: 


um " ty dared ‘to hope’ 
for," , is not so? All day have I’ 
been » ‘fér the opportunity to tell you with 


what. nis of affectidn-you have in- 
anol me. Or’ Yong ago decided that we 
‘should Ope beet ir wishes would have had 
‘Tittle og 7 did not adore Your 
to 


‘consent e“me Your hand will rear me the 
} of men.” 
Ite‘ hitm‘and suddenty asked : 

“ Tofhow tS hes wittered'the same 
protestations; Mix Fenten? 1; Beet ‘told that 
you found ¢ rin estimation to 
mine, while ; then how can I be- 
‘heve-that:your professions are sincere ?” 

Nothing daunted, he earnestly said: . 

“ Look into my eyes, Opal, and you will see that I 
mean every word I utter. Do not doubt me, dearest, 
because slandering tongues have tried to poison 
your mind against me, by misrepresenting a mere 
flirtation that meant nothing. Everything is over 
between the lady you refer to and myself, and I am 
now at your feet to be made the happiest or the most 
miserable of men.” 

He arose and gracefully dropped on one knee be- 
fore her, but he did this that he might have a fair 
look into the agitated face which she had turned so 
persistently away from him that he could see nothing 
of its expression as he sat beside her. 

Mr. Fenton saw that her doubts were melting before 
his asseverations, for she looked down upon him 
with dewy eyes, and her lips relaxed into a faint 
smile as she asked : 

“ Are you sure; Godfrey, that the gift of my love 
will make you as happy as you say it will? Do not 
seek to deceive me, nor play the traitor to your own 
heart, for it is of the greatest importance to both of 
us that we should fully understand what we desire.” 

“T have but one wish, Opal, and that is to make 
you my wife at as early a date as possible. The 
sooner our marriage can take place the better it 
will be for me, and I hope for you, my dearest 

irl.” 
: In a tone of alarm she cried : 

“But there is no necessity for an immediate mar- 
riage, Godfrey. Such is not my father’s wish, nor— 
nor my ewn. When he spoke to me on this subject 
this morning he said that we would have a year in 
which to understand our feelings towards each other. 
I am too young to marry yet.” 

“TI do not think so, Opal. You are a woman in 
personal appearance, and your mind is developed 
beyond your years. Let mine be the precious task to 
develope your heart and affections, and I shall feel 
myself the most fortunate of men. Consent that our 
union shall take place immediately ; there is mo ne- 
cessity for delay, and I am most anxious ) 
you all my own before your heart has had a ¢hance 
to receive other impressions. To win your young 
affections is the sweetest hope of my life, and, 
blessed with them, I feel that [ shall have won all 
that is needed to make my future happy. Let me 
become your husband without any delay that can be 
avoided.” 

An almost imperceptible shudder thrilled through 





pagne, and under their exhilarating influence felt 
nerved for the ordeal through which he intended to 
pass before the day was over. } 

Opal-was unusually silent, and she scarcely tasted 
the tempting viands that were offered in succession | 
to her 

When the elaborate dinner was at last over she 
was glad to escape from the scent of food by taking 
refuge in the open air. 


her frame, and she hurriedly said : 
“ No—no—it cannot be, dear Godfrey. Eloquently 
as you plead, earnest as you seem to be, I must re- 
| fuse to give you my hand before the stipulated year 
is out. Grant me that grace, I entreat, and say no- 
thing to papa about a speedy marriage. I must not 
| consent to it, for I do not yet fully understand my 
| own heart. I love no other, yet I shrink from the 


place of sl aston, ly regretted that she had 
Sertal Siz Maadanban op, oeaiey etapa g wn) year, 


by: No—if’ s 
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“ Opal—darling, that is but the natural feeling of 
evéry young girl when she first listens to the 
words of love; but you will get over it. You will 
gradually accustom yourself to think of me as the 
companion of your future life, and you will be 
wrought on to consent to name an early day for our 
union. Since it isto be, there is no good reason foi 
deferring it longér‘tham is necessary to prepare a 
trousseau befitting se'peériess a bride as you will be. 


“Gh, Opal! I couldmot'bear the delay of a whole year. 


T'khow not w happen in that interval to 
sépmtate us Pihoveem ag 

“Bat what could dnappen,Gollfrey? I am willing 
to-cotsider my hi *‘toryou ; to bring my 
heartinto subjectiinto the wishes of'those who love 
mab best; but it ievaiiltiugeteomuch*of me when you 
‘ineivt ‘that I shall hoe samme I have had 
time tolearn to loveayom I-¥ motdeceive you 
for thigtworld, aE ‘too little 
of 'yowGuring the last to wind mty affec- 
tidms*akOtnd you all at: Give me tho-stipulated 


in which to“mide.up my mtied to this 
ein my destiny. 
o 


iothingecan sever 


us should 


inspo! 
‘us ‘bu 
‘wish ti 


power 
irrevocalile vow th : 

shite “ your coolness drives 
me mad. I tell you ‘tiegitl Who is coming 
hither as your go us; she 


ver iises 
may make ®\bréach between tis: cai never bo 
healed. Cdtigprit-to m at ‘and’all Rosa 
Gordon’s arte*will be e ! ou 
She made ‘aiieffort to her'Hands, which he 


had foreibly' ned ‘and ‘coldly said: 
“Miss Gor y 
have not tre ell. F 


d, thinks that you 
Godfrey, and 


not wish tojudge you, 
Wlirtation'With herimay not Tice 
been looked as Pmhust have 
& very poor opiait i ‘ ything she 
would dare to it you's be listened to 
‘we-eHl, I trust you im- 
to become your wife at 
some future day, and I shall hold your honour sacred 
from the attaeks of anyone. Miss Gordon will never 
be permitted to say to me aught that is not fitting to 
be spoken of you to your betrothed.” 

Mr. Fenton arose and leaned against the doorway, 
looking down upon her with an expression she could 
not interpret: 

In a sad tone he said: 

“T thank you for that assurance, Opal. Itis worthy 
of you, and half consoles me for your oppesition to 
what I so earnestly desire. This young girl is my 
bitter foe; twice has:she threatened to avenge her- 
self on me for the imaginary wrong I did her in lead- 
ing her to suppose that my attentions were more 
than friendly. I sought her acquaintance because 
she reminded me of you; that was the sole attrac- 
tion, I solemnly swear, though she deluded herself 
with the belief that I loved her. But she is tho 
‘counterfeit presentment’ beside the true gem, and 
you alone are mistress of my heart.” 

Opal looked up at him, smiled faintly, and re- 

lied : 
x I am willing to believe you, Godfrey, but let me 
have a little time to fathom my own heart, and bring 
out all its capacity for loving, before I plight my faith 
to you. Surely that is not asking too much.” 

“Tt is only asking that which I feel imcapable of 
granting, Opal I shall see you every day for weeks 
to come, and; at the end of another month, I shall 
again press fora speedy union. By that time you 
will know me better; you will understand how dear 
you are to me, and I am vain enough to hope that I 
shall then have been able to elicit a corresponding 
emotion in your heart. If you love me ever 80 
little then, will you promise to listen more favour- 
ably to my proposal of an immediate marriage? We 
will make a bridal trip together to the Continent, 
finding day by day something to prize and love in 
each other even more ‘than the wonders of art and 
beauty to be enjoyed there.” 

The bait was well presented, for Fenton knew 
that Opal was most amxious for such a tour; that 
she had looked forward to it through all her short 
life as its crowning joy. 

She was s0 young, so untried, so ignorant of her 
own needs, that she listened to this suggestion with 
a bounding heart. She smiled on him with all her 
native brightness, an@, extending her fair hand to 
him, softly said: 

“T will think of what ‘you have said, Godfrey, and 
if I can gain the consent of my own heart, and pap 
is willing to give me up so soon, perhaps your wish¢s 
may be fulfilled. But Jam to have a month to make 
up my mind, remember; and if I recede, then you 
will not urge me farther till the year is past.” 

“I will not; I pledge you my honour I will not,” 
cried Mr. Fenton, beaming with rapture at this conces- 





| thought of giving myself irrevocably to you.” 


sion. “Ob, Opal, I will not-doubt my power to win 
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you, for such love es-I feel for you must meet its 
reward.” 

He did not attempt to kiss her. He had too much 
tact for that. He only lifted her hand to his lips 
with a fervent pressure, and she thanked him in her 
heart for his forbearance; for, after what had just 
passed between them, he surely had the right to kiss 
her if he chose to do so. 

Mr. Fenton remembered the last passionate kiss he 
had pressed upon the lips of Inez; and although he 
did not scruple to secure his own interests by 
making love to her rival, he shrank from taking 
Opal in his arms, and bestowing upon her the caress 
which he felt would be profanation to the pure 
and maidenly creature who had just given him her 
troth. 

She arose and quietly said: 

“We will return to the house now. It is getting 
late, and mamma will be anxious to return home.” 

Mr. Fenton drew her arm through his, and as they 
walked slowly forward he said: 

“There is one thing must require of you, Opal. 
Guy loves you; he makes no concealment of it; 
and I saw indications of it yesterday that made me a 
little jealous. Moen may flirt with impunity, dearest, 
but no man likes to see his betrothed too attractive 
to another.” 

He felt that she trembled, but she calmly replied: 

“Mr. Denham has never told methat he loves me, 
and I have no right to believe it until he does so. 
You need have no fear of him. I shall not again 
permit him to approach me ashe did yesterday. I 
understand too well what is due to our relations to- 
wards each other.” 

“Thanks, dearest: Freed from Guy's rivalry, I 
am persuaded that I shall be able to win all that I 
have asked. Only let me devote myself to you 
without any disturbing element, and my ardent 
love must win its way to your gentle and affectionate 
heart.” 

By this time they-had gained the entrance to the 
house, before which the carriage was waiting; and 
when they entered the drawing-room mischievous 
glances greeted them from the two girls. 

Jeuny came up to Opal and whispered in her ear: 

“Kiss me, sister, for I see from your face that 
Godfrey has gained your consent to become such. I 
hope it won’t be long before I shall have my tulle 
dress looped with roses.” 

“You absurd child, that is only fitting attire for a 
young woman. Wait til the occasion comes, and 
then you shall have a white silk, with a lace tucker.” 

Jenny pouted, and Dora gently said : 

“T hope we shall havethe wedding very soon, and 
I think we shall, for mamma and Mr. Hastings have 
been talking it over; and I éverheard her say that it 
was of no use to put it off, and that it will be safer 
and better to have it over at once.” 

Opal crimsoned, and cast a half-resentful glance 
towards Mrs. Markland, but another at the hand- 
some and animated face of Mr. Fenten made her 
think how ungrateful she was for all the affection 
lavished on her. 

Poor child! how was she to distinguish the true 
from the counterfeit, especially when love was so 
well simulated ? And she left Magnolia with the con- 
viction that, in the estimation of Mr. Godfrey Fenton, 
she was the dearest of heaven’s creatures. 

Mrs. Markland whispered a few words in her ear 
as they separated, and Opal sank back in the carriage 
in a strange whirl of feeling, for the assurance was 
thus conveyed to her that her father, on whose oppo- 
sition she: had relied tosave her from the too ardent 
pursuit of her lover, had given his consent toan im- 
mediate marriage. 

Whatinfluence had been brought to bear upon him 
which could induce him to do this? Opal vainly 
asked herself. 

She was bewildered and frightened by the sudden- 
ness of the whole thing, and she could not divest 
herself of the feeling that she was hovering on the 
brink of a precipice from which she felt herself 
powerless to recede. 

The hand that-pushed her over its brink would be 
that of her own father; and, although’ she shivered 
and shrank in every fibre of her frame'from the last 
fatal plunge, she felt that she would be forced to 
oe it without the entire consent of her own 

eart. 

The first moment she found herself alone with 
her father she threw herself sobbing upon his bréast, 
and cried out: 

“What have you done, papa? Why should you 
haveconsented thatmy marriage‘shall bé thus hurried 
on? I shall not have time to know whether I'am taking 
Godfrey because I love him or because he said he 
would take me to the Continent. I made a foolish 
promise when he said he would—but I regret it 
already. I do not wish to matry anyone yet, papa.” 

‘Yo this outburst Mr. Hastings soothingly replied: 


when you'have had time to overcome your agitation 
and view things calmly. There is really no reason why 
the marriage which is eventually to takeplace should 
be postponed. Godfrey is extremely anxious that 
no delay shall take place, and I really could not bring 
forward any valid objections when Mrs. Markland set 
forth all the reasons in its favour. Godfrey is a 
noble and true man, and it is.as well for you to se- 
cure agood husband now as at some future day.” 
“Secure him!~1 don’t wish to secure him. He 
may go if he chooses, and I should not break my 
heart over his loss. I do not understend how I feel 
towards him. When Godfrey talks with me I seem 
to be under ‘a spell, and I lave no power to resist 
his specious pleadings; .but when 1 am away from 
him something cries aloud in my soul and warns me 
that he is not its true mate. Oh, papa, pity me and 
save me from—from—making ® precipitate marriage, 
which may end in supreme wretcheduess to your 
poor Opal.” 

“Hush! hush! darling. You must not talk in this 
strain. You must not give way to such chimerical 
fancies. Opal, you must marry Godfrey Fenton, if 
you would save me from disgrace. Make the sacrifice, 
if it be such, without these bitter wailings over 
your lot. Refuse to give him your hand by the 
twentieth of next month and all is ended forme. I 
will go away, and'find some place in which to hide 
my dishonoured head for the remnant of my unhappy 
life. It rests with you to decide what niy fate 
shall be.” 

Opal raised herself from his bosom, and regarded 
him with terror. His face was paler than her own, 
and there was an expression on it that chilled her to 
the soul. She tremulously asked: 

“ Has it come to this, that I must sacrifice myself 
to save you from—what?—for I do not understand 
the danger that menaces you.” 

“Nor can I explainit,” he mournfully replied ; 
“but my fate rests with you. I leave you free to 
decide for yourself, and—and—for me.” 

The solemnity with which the last words were 
spoken left her no room for deubt, and with a cry of 
anguish she exclaimed: 

“Then there is no alternative! I give myself away 
at your command; but oh! my father, my heart is 
notin this contract. Itis not. I feel—I know it 
now when it is too late.” 

“Tt will be, my darling chitd ; forno mortal woman 
can resist such a man as Godfrey when he swears 
that he loves her beyond all others; and I believe, 
I am sure, that he thus regards you.” 

Opal shook her head, sighed heavily, and retired 
to her own room to weep more bitterly than she had 
ever wept in her life. Alone, she stood face to face 
with her own soul, and she knewthen that another 
was dearer to her than the man to whom she had pro- 
mised her hand. 

But she was brave and meant to be true, and .she 
silently closed that portal in her heart and vowed to 
make every effort to give it up to herbetrothed. For 
her father’s sake this sacrifice must be made, and 
she would not make it with a shrinking and unwilling 
heart if she could help it. 

Mrs. Hastings was informed that night of what 
had taken place between the betrothed pair, and 
although she was surprised that Opal had consented 
to so early a marriage, she was delighted with the 
prospect of the bustle of preparation, and entered 
heart and soul into the details of the trousseau. 

Orders were dispatched to Paris for a splendid 
one to be prepared, and her soul revelled in the an- 
ticipations of the exquisite toilets she ordered both 
for her daughter and herself. 

Day after day Mr. Fenton came to Silvermere, and if 
the truth must be told, he prospered in his wooing. 
He rode, walked, and drove with Opal, and made 
himself so charming that she began to believe that 
her father’s words would prove -true, and her be- 
trothed become as irresistible to her as he had been 
to others. 

Yet at times a timid dread would steal over her, 
and at such moments nothing held her to her 
pledge except the memory of her father’s strange 
wo For him she could do anything, and after 
all did he not ask her to accept as her husband the 
most devoted lover that maiden ever had ? 

Thus this inexperienced girl reasoned, and the 
days glided on till three out of the five weeks 
granted her were gone, yet she was no nearer the 
solution of the important question; Do I love him? 
than she had been in the first hour of her bondage. 
She walked blindly forward, reckless now of what 
the fature might bring forth. 

Through all her transitions of feeling Mr. Fenton 
anxiously watched her, for he was now as eager in 
pursuit of her as even hig mother could have desired. 
Her coy reticence, the fluctuations of her manner 
towards himself, had awakened something of the 
feeling of the sportsm®&n who dashes on in pursuit of 


own heart that it desired Opal Hastings above all 
others as the sweet partner of all its joys and sor- 
rows: 
A letter came from Inez informing him that the 
health of her father was rapidly failing, and nothing 
had ‘yet been heard of the missing will ; but it 
scarcely moved him now. He had turned away from 
the’ past, put it behind him’ for ever, and he could 
almost smile when ho recalled the héurs of anguish 
their recent'parting had inflicted on him. 
He did not reply to ker ; what could he have said ? 
He had already written to hér informing her that 
his mother was immovable in her opporition ‘to their 
union, and he had nothing farther to add. He could 
not bring himself to tell her that he was on the eve 
of marriage with anothér while his kisses were yet 
scarcely cold upon her'lips ; so ‘he left it to chance 
to revyéal to the forsaken girl all the héight and 
depth of the perfidy he was about td consummate by 
téking ‘to his arts an unwilling bride. 

(To be continued.) 
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Tur CurLEw.—A favourite bird with the Muslims 
is the curlew, to which they attribute a knowledge 
of religious truth, affirming that, in its solitary flight, 
itipronounces incessantly one of the orthodox profes- 
sions of faith: “ Lak, tak, lak! Kharya Kalak fih il 
mulk”—God alone is king of the world, without 
second or companion.—‘ Birds of the Levant.” 
INDIAN WARFARE.—It is said the Indians have 
an ingenious way of setting fire to houses with their 
arrows. They wrap with a rag some powder on the 
heads of their arrows, and on the tip of the arrow 
head place a percussion cap. When the arrow 
strikes the object to be fired the cap is exploded and 
the powder and rag ignited. The rag burns long 
enough to set combustibles with which it may come 
in contact on fire. 

Cutcnons.—Chignons in Paris are arranged 
higher on the head than ever, ‘and ‘are usually 
elaborately plaited ; long curls, too, fall from behind 
the ears on one or both sides of the head over the 
shoulder; and occasionally a long natte of hair is 
worn falling down the back. Sometimes the 
chignon falls to the ground in a lump, and is picked 
up and run away with by a dirty little gamin de 
Paris. 

Wuitst oysters are so scarce, and are fetching 
such high prices with us, we learn from the Austral- 
asian that in Otago they are not thought worth the 
trouble of opening. The settlers are actually burn- 
ing large quantities, for the purpose of making lime 
of the shells. The same journal informs us that 
proposals for the formation of establishments for the 
boiling-down of cattle andsheep are being discussed ; 
the stock-owners believing it would be more profit- 
able to them to reduce their animals to tallow than 
to send them along distance to market. As prime 
joints of meat are worth 6d. per 1b. in Melbourne, it 
would appear that the butchers are making larger 
profits than the producers. 

SINGULAR Facts In HuMAN Lirzt.—Thoaverage 
length of a life is about twenty-eight years. One 
quarter die previous to the age-of 7, one half before 
17. Only 6 of every 100 reach the age of 65, and 
not more than 1 in 500 lives 80 years of age. The 
average duration of life in all civilized countries is 
greater now than in any anterior period. Macaulay, 
the distinguished historian, states that in the year 
1685—not an unhealthy year—the deaths in England 
were as lin 20; but in 1850,1 to 40. Dupin,a 
well-known French writer, states that the average 
duration of life in France, from 1776 to 1846, in- 
creased 52 days annually. The rate of mortality in 
1781 was'1 in 29; but in 1850, 1in 40. The rich 
live on an average 42 years; the poor only 30 years, 


DESPERATE ENCOUNTER WITH BRIGANDS.—A 
sanguinary episode is recordedas having taken place 
at Rutschuk, on board the Austrian passenger steamer 
Germania. It appears that two Servian patriots, 
alias brigands, had concealed themselves on board 
this boat, and that the Turkish authorities, aware 
of their hiding-place, requested that they might be 
sent ashore, when they would be “taken care of.” 
The captain ordered them off the boat, when they 
drew revolvers, and threatened fo shoot him if he 
attempted to have them disturbed. He applied for 
assistance, and several gendarmes were sent on 
board. Meanwhile the patriots had entrenched them- 
selves in the sleeping-cabin, and proclaimed death 
to all who should assail them. A fierce and bloody 
fight ensued, in which three gendarmes fell and one 
of the brigands; the other, desperately wounded, 
being carried off to prison, probably to enrich a pear- 
tree within an hour or so, if Mithad Pasha was at 
home. The boat was clearéd of passengers before” 
the lower cabin was stormed by the gendarmes; 
and the resistance & l’outrance offered by the bandits’ 








“You will think differently about it, my love, 





the frightened hare ; and Mr. Fenton persuaded his 





at bay is described as having been terrible indeed. 
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,THE Benerits oF Competition.—The licensed 
victuallers, who style themselves “the most highly 
taxed body of tradérs in the kingdom,” are highly 
incensed at the operation of Mr. Gladstone’s Re- 
tail Wine Act, passed in 1860, which permits the 
sale of wine in bottles by grocers. They have con- 
sequently formed a “ Licensed Victuallers’ Tea Asso- 
ciation,” which, “strong by its connection with 
gentlemen of long residence in China, and large 
experience as tea-tasters, can undertake to dispense 
with intermediate profits, and to supply tea to their 
customers at a lower price than the purchasing re- 
tail grocers pay.” ‘We cannot conceive a more ae 
ceptable homage to the merits of Mr. Gladstone's 
Act. If the grocers find it their interest to sell wine 
cheaper than the licensed victuallers have bitherto 
dene, and if the licened victuallers find it their in- 
terest to sell tea cheaper than the grocers have 
hitherto done, everybody—grocers, licensed victual- 
lers, the revenue, and the consumer—will gain, and 
nobody will lose. We cordially wish success to the 
Licensed Victuallers’ Tea Association. 





A HEART-HISTORY. 





Love's autocrasy must form the theme of my first 
romance from tlie real; mdeed, if the truth were 
known, there are but few heart-histories in whose 
compilation that troublesome little sprite has not 
more or less interfered. Lucy Willis, with that bright, 
sparkling eye of hers and her sunny smile, shall 
attest the truth of my words. 

The proprietor of the great Willis Farm, which 
cevers more than a hundred acres of the richest land 
in the country, is a true specimen of her stalwart 
sons, her independent, industrious farmers ; a noble 
race, uniting integrity, sound sense, and a high 
standard ef moral worth, under manners the most 
plain and unpretending ; keenly sensitive for the 
public weal; hospitable, kind, and thrifty ; not over 
generous, yet far removed from that selfish avarice 
whieh would refuse a helping hand to those who would 
rise in the world, if they had the means to start with, 
or close their doors upon the weary wayfarer, 
vacrant though he be. Of this class is Andrew 
Willis. 

A few words upon the domestic economy of Willis 
Farm. Mr. Willis is a widower, and my little he- 
roine, Lucy,is his only child. People wondered, as 
people will, why such a young-looking, hale, hearty 
man as Andrew Willis did not take a second wife; 
but when asked about it he always had two answers 
ready—first, he was too much engaged about his 
farm-work to spend time courting and m&rrying ; 
secondly, the old servant, who had lived with his 
father before him, though she was old, was a first- 
rate manager ; and heaven forbid he should unloose 
her tongue by talking about bringing another Mrs. 
Willis into the house. 

And so, year after year, Mary stood her ground, 


helding undisputed sway in kitchen and hall. She 
looked upon the athletic, six-foot Andrew Willis as 
a merechild, “the boy,” as she termed him, when 
speaking to her friends ; as for Lucy, she would have 
held her in leading-strings to this day, probably, if 
Mr. Willis had not sent her from home to acquire 
more advantages of education than the village-school 
afforded. 


Lucy was a bright, darling: little child, saying and 

deing a thousand witty things ; and Mr. Wikis made 
up his mind that she was a perfect prodigy, even at 
four years old—parents are very apt to imagine 
such things—so he determined, from the time she 
could lisp her letters, that she should have the best 
education his means could afford ; and when, in pro- 
cess of time, she came to know more than the school- 
master (in Farmer Willis’s opinion), he resolved to 
part with his darling for a little while, that she 
night have the benefit of a fashionable boarding- 
achool. 
n selecting the establishment of Mrs. Lacy, 
situated some thirty miles from Willis Farm, he 
proved himself more fortunate than many who send 
forth their children to gather “apples of wisdom, 
but who return with thistles.” 

At the end of two years Lucy was pronounced 
“finished,” and returned home. If her father 
thonght her a prodigy at four years old, what must 
he have considered her at seventeen? for she had 
contrived to store away a goodly amount of know- 
ledge in her little head, even if she were at times 
a little giddy. 

Yes, and notwithstanding she must have been so 
occupied at Mrs. Lacy’s with her algebra, and her 
history, French, and philosophy, she had some- 
how managed to commence a little heart-history of 
her own; but then she did not let anyone read it, 
n¢ 


Farmer Willis himself never knew a word about 


One day, when Lucy had been at home about a 
week, Mr. Willis had occasion to go to the village. 

“Dear father, will you please see if there be a 
letter at the post-office for me?” cried Lucy, run- 
ning to the gate. 

“Ha! ha! a letter for you! that’s a new idea.” 

Now the farmer was no great scribe. Unless to 
announce &@ marriage or a death it was a rare thing 
for him either to indite or receive a letter. The 
post-office revenue was therefore but little bene- 
fited by Andrew Willis. 

He was somewhat pleased, therefore, that his Lucy 
should expect a letter; so, after unloading, he 
brought his team to a stand-still in front of the 
tavern, which besides offering entertainment for man 
and bear, served also for the post-office. Sure 
enough, there was a letter—a very thick one too— 
for “ Miss Lucy Willis,” directed in an elegant: flow- 
ing hand—a gentleman’s hand. 

“Hum! what does this mean ?” thought Farmer 
Willis, turning the letter over and over again, and 
looking at the seal, “ L'Amour,” “ Fidélité.” 

Lucy was watching for his return. She flew 
swiftly along the road to meet him. Her father 
held up the letter. 

Oh! what a happy face was hers as she canght it 
from his hand; and, seating herself under a shady 
tree by the road-side, she eagerly tore off the en- 
velope, and pressed the insensible chirography to 
ber lips. 

“Hum! what does this mean?” again thought the 
farmer, eying Lucy keenly. 

In less than a week another came. 

“Hum !” gaid Mr. Willis, putting it in his pocket, 
“T must see what this means.” 

He went home, foddered the cattle, and then 
walked into the house, and said, “Come, Lu, sit 
down by me.” 

Lucy laid aside her work, and, drawing a low 
footstool to his side, folded her dimpled hands upon 
his knees, and looked up smiling into his face. 
“Well, Lu, you had a nice time, didn’t you, at 
Mrs. Lacy’s ?” said Mr. Willis, smoothing back the 
long flaxen curls from her white upturned brow. 

“ Indeed I did, father dear. I am sure, although 
I was so anxious to see you, I was sorry to come 
away.” 

“ Hum! Mrs. Lacy used to keep you very strict, 
I suppose; never let you go out, did she ?” 

“Oh, yes! we walked every day—an hour in the 
morning, and an hour after school at night ; it was so 
pleasant. Sometimes Mrs. Lacy would go with us, and 
sometimes—oh, it was so pleasant!” And Lucy 
heaved a sigh as she concluded. 

“T take it for granted you never saw any boys 
there, Lu, did you?” 

“ Why, father, it was a school for girls, you know; 
it would have been very strange, I am sure, to have 
seen a set of rude boys in our pleasant school-room.” 
“That is not what I mean. Did any young men 
ever visit Mrs. Lacy’s?” 

“ Mercy, no! Mrs. Lacy would not even let Edward 
invite——” 

“Edward! Who is Edward ?” 

“Mrs. Lacy’s nephew, father,” replied Lucy, 
stooping to tie her slipper, which at that very mo- 
ment it seemed necessary for her to attend to. 
“Hum! And I suppose Edward walked with you, 
didn’t he?” 

“Yes, father, when Mrs. Lacy could not go !” 

“T thought so! Who is he? What is his name, 
this Edward ?” 

Poor Lucy, how she tried not to blush; and yet 
what a glow instantly suffused the tell-tale counte- 
nance she averted from the scrutinizing glance of her 
father. 

“ His name is Bartine—Edward Bartine, father— 
he is a very fine young man; everybody loves 
him.” 

“Hum!” 

“ All the girls loved him like a brother.” 

“And you also loved him like a brother, I sup- 
pose.” 

“Sir!” 

“Hum! Well, what was this very fine young’man 
doing at the young ladies’ boarding-school 2° 
“He only came to pass a few months his 
aunt, and to pursue his studies with Dr. Heber ; he 
is going back to college very soon, I suppose.” 
“Going back to college Oh, I understand, I un- 
derstand—some wild scape-grace, I'll be bound, sus- 
pended for misdemeanour—never will be worth a 
straw—neve: will be good for anything, not he; 
wasting the money which his father toiled hard to 
earn, I'll warrant you!” 

“No, indeed, father, Edward Bartine is not like 
that, indeed he is not!” eagerly interposed Lucy. 

“ How do you know? I tell you heis. See here, 
Lu, who is this from?” And, putting his hand in his 
ample coat-pocket, Mr. Willis drew forth the letter, 





this unbargained-for accomplishment. 
& P 


— 


“Oh, dear, dear father, please give it tome ; please 
do; that’s a dear father!” cried Lucy, springing up, 
her face radiant with joy, and extending her hand 
for the precious missive. 

“Not so fast, little Miss Lucy Willis; sit down 
again; there is your letter. Now open it and read 
it to me,” said Mr. Willis, passing his arm around 
her waist to prevent her flight. 

“Oh, father, please let me go—indeed I cannot 
read it to you!” urged Lacy, the tears trembling like 
dewdrops on her long-fringed eyelids. 

“Well then I'll read it myself; it must be very 
amusing. I should like to read a letter from such a 
nice young man,” said Mr. Willis, attempting to 
take it. 

“Father, please don’t; it is only about—about 

“ Never mind, I will see what it is about. Lucy, 
you must either give me the letter, or read it to me. 
I must know the contents!” and this time her father 
spoke sternly. ; 

The poor girl dared not disobey. With trembling 
hands she broke the seal, and, in a voice scarcely 
audible, read: 

““My dearest, sweet Lucy——” 

“ Hum—puppy! Go on.” 

“My dearest, sweet Lucy. To-morrow—to-mor- 
row I leave for—for——” 

Lucy could proceed no farther, but, covered with 
blushes, hid her face in her father’s bosom. 

“* Well, well, Lu, don’t ery ; I don’t want to hear 
any more of such silly stuff. There, give me the 
letter, it will serve nicely to light my pipe,” said 
Mr. Willis, twisting it in his fingers. 

“ Father, won’t you give me the letter—won’'t you, 
father ?” pleaded Lucy. 

“No, Lucy! Now go and get pen, ink, and paper ; 
this must be answered.” 

Pale and frightened, she brought her writing- 
desk and placed it on the table. 

“Are you ready?” said her father; “well then 
begin. ‘Mr. Edward’—what’s his name—Bartine ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“You are a base, designing young man.’” 

“Must I say so, father? Indeed he is no such 
thing!” interrupted Lucy, looking up with tearful 
eyes. 

of I say he is—go on. ‘You area base, designing 
young man; s0, although I am but a farmer's 
daughter, never presume to address another letter to 
me.’ Have you written that? Very well now 
add ‘Yours respectfully, Lucy Winus.’” 

Mr. Willis took the blotted page, read, sealed, 
and directed it, and put it in his pocket. Then, 
taking Lucy in his arms and kissing her, he said: 

“My darling, I would not grieve you for the world. 
What I am doing is for your good, my ciild, 
though I know you think me very cruel; but you 
will thank me one of these days. There, go to your 
chamber and lie down awhile. Kiss me, dear Lu.” 

Lucy pressed her lips to his with a loud sob, and 
then, hastening to her little chamber, she bolted the 
door, and, throwing herself on the bed, gave way to 
her affliction. For the first time a tear had bloited 
her heart-history. 

* * o * o 

“What the mischief ails the girl, I wonder? She 
dgn’t eat, she don’t sleep, and half the time there are 
tears in her pretty eyes. Her rosy cheeks are al! 
gone, and every now and then she sighs enough to do 
break one’s heart. She thinks I don’t see it. When 
I am by she tries to smile and sing as she used to. 
She thinks I haven't any exes, but I have. Confounc 
that fellow. I wish I had kept her home. Well, 
well, poor Lu, something must be done, or else 
she'll die—something must be done,” again ex- 
claimed Mr. Willis, slowly pacing to and fro in the 
little porch, and watching with a sad, perplexed coun- 
tenance the slight figure of Lucy, strolling pen- 
sively through the garden, and at length the “ some- 
thing” took upon itself a shape which pleased his 
fancy. , 

Me. Willis had one sister, who had been early 
left a widow with one gon. He had several times 
offered her a home in his house, but the distance 
was too great ; new friends and associations had been 
formed to supplant earlier ties, and the widow, 
though grateful for hér brother's kindness, preferred 
them. 

Now Mr. Willis had no son, and a vague idea had 
now and then seized him to unite Lucy to his sister's 
child. Thus the great Willis Farm'would be continued 
in the family when he was dead and gone. Trpe he 
had never seen him; but what of that? he was 
certain he must be a fine fellow, a good, honest 
lad, for all the Willises were so from the beginning. 
“Yes, I will write this very night,” said Mr. 
Willis, stopping suddenly in his walk, as this bright 
thonght suggested itself. “I'll invite Reuben to 
come and see the old homestead, where his grand- 





holding it up, however, at arm’s lencth. 





father and his great-grandfather lived and died, 
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and then if he only takes a fancy to Lu, which of 
course he cannot fail of doing, I shatl be as happy asa 
jord. He will soon drive this college scapegrace | d 
from her mind.” 

“Lu, how do you like your Cousin Reuben?” said 


Mr. Willis, knocking the ashes out of his third even- | tism, I mean.” 


ing pipe. 
Lucy looked up from her work and smiled faintly, 
as she replied: 


“My dear father, you know that I have never seen | know, for I thought him good for a hundred years ?” 


him.” 
“True, true, neither have I; but I tell you what, 


Lu, I am going to write to Reuben to come and | live ‘n such a place for? 
pay us @ Wisit, and bring his mother, too, if she | like your Cousin Lucy’s looks? 
your mother, who resembled the Darlings more than 
“Very much indeed. I shall be delighted to see | the Willises.” 


will; how should you like it?” 


Aunt Richards, whom yop have so often talked to 
me about.” 

“ And Cousin Reuben, too ?” 

“Yes, of course I should.” 


“ Well, Lu, [hope you will like Reuben, for do you | none of the family ever had red hair!” continued 


know I have set my heart upon having him for | t 


a son-in-law ; what say you?” liked it. 
Lucy at once burst into tears, and protested | cile me to it. 
in the most earnest manner that she would never | nothing serious, I hope?” 


marry. She wished her father would not talk so. She 
would not marry for the world. 
love anybody. She was very happy as she was. Oh, 
very happy indeed. 


However, Mr. Willis wrote the letter, and it took | after my oxen. 
him three hours to do so. ‘Then, in the morning, | I will soon be back.” 


as it was haymaking time, and he was busy, he told 


Lucy he wished she would walk over to the village | Mr. Willis closed the door Cousin Reuben sprang 
to the side of Lucy, and, stealing his arm round her 
What could have put it into Lucy’s head to do as| waist, imprinted a kiss upon her blushing cheek. 


and put it in the post-office. 


she did I am sure I don’t know. I will not pretend 
to explain such a piece of mischief, not I. I will] i 
only state facts. 


“Dear Mr. Epwarp Bartinz,—I have thought 
of you a great many times since I wrote those few 
lines to you, which you must have considered very 
strange. My father made me write them, for he does 
not know you, or I am sure he never would have 
done so. You will forgive him, won’t you? If you 
would like to come here during vacation, as you said 


you would, I eal: be very happy to s00 you, end I think of Cousin Reuben now? Is he not worth a 
dozen of your college men ?” 


daresay my father will like you very much; I don’t 
see how he can do otherwise. If you wish to come, 
please take a hint from the enclosed letter to my 
Cousin Reuben Richards. Lucy WILLIs. 

“ P.S.—If you have no use for the enclosed, please 
forward it to the address.” 


with glowing cheek and palpitating heart, she 


directed it to Mr. Edward Bartine, and, putting | Willis how some portions of his farm, which he had 
on her bonnet and shawl, tripped fleetly to the | thought most unproductive, might be made to yield 


office and posted it. 
“Ah, she’ll come round all right yet!” said Mr. 
Willis a few days after, as he overheard Lucy carol- 
ling one of her lively songs. 
In due time a young man, with a ponderous 
leather trunk, alighted at Mr. Willis’s gate. 
At was after dinner, and the farmer was enjoying 
his afternoon pipe; while Lucy, sitting very quietly 
by his side, was reading the village news. 
But all of a sudden, as she saw the young man ap- 
proaching, she sprang up in the strangest confusion, 
and ran into the house. 
Mr. Willis rose up, put down his pipe, and hastily 
advanced to meet the youth. 
_ “This must be my dear nephew !” he said, extend- 
ing his hand; “I know the true Willis look. Iam 
glad to see you, my lad!” 
“Thank you, uncle; how are you—how is Lucy ?” 
asked the stranger, warmly shaking hands. 
“She is well, Reuben, and will be very glad to see 
you. Come into the house; you must be tired after 
such a journey. Lucy! Lucy! Why, where has she 
flown to? Lucy! Oh, here she comes! Well, Lu, 
we have him here at last; this is your Cousin 
Reuben !” 
Lucy turned very pale when she first cast her eyes 
upon her cousin, who, with red hair and a some- 
what limping gait, advanced to salute her, thena 
rosy blush, and an arch smile but half suppressed 
stole over her pretty face. But she blushed still 
deeper, and drew back timidly from the tender em- 
brace her young relative would fain have bestowed 
upon her. 
“My own dear Lucy!” was softly whispered in 
her ear. 
“So, your mother would not venture with you?” 
said the farmer. “ Well, I’m sorry, for it is many a 


long year since we met; I hope she is well ?” 
“Not very; she is greatly troubled with the 
rheumatism.” 
“That's bad. And how are all the rest of the folks 


of an only brother. 


Reuben, with a mischievous glance at the fair object 
in question. 


She could never} drew!” 


yourself at home, will you? for I must go and look 


Then hastily closing it again, he snapped his fingers, 
exclaiming, “ Ah, it will do! it will do! 
young fellow, I see, only that confounded red hair— 
he got that from the Richardses.” 


agreed wonderfully well, and Mr. Willis was in 
perfect ecstasy at the recovered bloem and spirits of 
his daughter. 


Reuben as well as she had ever done Mrs. Lacy’s 
nephew. 


, ticated, made himself not only very agreeable, but 

Only think of Lucy Willis writing such a letter ; | useful to his uncle in various ways, and the farmer 
but she did! and then she neatly folded it, and, en- | regretted more and more, every day, that he had not 
closing the one designed for Mr. Reuben Richards, | known him before. 


“ Dead!” 
“Bless me, dead! You don't say poor Uncle Bill is 
ead ?” exclaimed Mr. Willis, aghast at such news 


“ Not exactly dead—only half killed with rheuma- 


“Tl warrant old Mr. Stubbs is living!” 
“ Dead, a year ago.” 
“Dead, is he? What killed him, I should like to 


“Rheumatism, uncle.” 

“Rheumatism again! What in the world do you 
Well, Reuben, how do 
I think she is like 


“T think Lucy is a decided darling!” replied Cousin 


“But you look like the Willises, all but your hair ; 


he farmer, “and, excuse me, but I must say I never 
However, I suppose you will recon- 
What makes you limp so, nephew, 


“Oh, no! nothing but rheumatism, Uncle An- 
“Good gracious, rheumatisni again! Now make 
Lucy, take care of your cousin, 


“Don’t hurry, uncle, I am quite at home!” and as 


“T say, nephew, we must bathe your rheumatics 
n beef brine,” said Mr. Willis, reopening the door. 


He is a fine 


A week and more passed. Lucy and her cousin 


“ Ah, Lu,” said he, one day, slyly, “ what do you 
And Lucy declared she really liked Cousin 


Cousin Reuben, who was now perfectly domes- 


Reuben was a geologist, and he explained to Mr. 


good crops; he was an architect, and he drew the 
plan of the new house his uncle designed to erect in 
the spring. 
He was a botanist, a geometrician. 
“* Why how in the world did you pick up so much 
learning? I should think you had been to college 
by the way you talk,” said Mr. Willis, one evening, 
addressing his nephew, who had just been expound- 
ing some knotty point. 
“Yes, uncle, and I have just taken my degree,” 
replied Reuben, looking at Lucy. 
“You! the deuce you have! Why, where did 
your mother raise money to send you to college?” 
““My education was provided for in my grand- 
father’s will.” 
“Tt was, eh? I am sure I never dreamed you 
had been to college, though I thought from the first 
you knew a great deal for your years.” 

“Thank you, Uncle Andrew.” 

“ And what are you going to do now?” 

““My dear uncle, I shall soon receive my medical 
certificate; then, if you will bestow upon me 
dear Lucy for a wife, I will buy that pretty cot- 
tage “at the foot of the hill, and commence prac- 
tice. 

“You buy it! No, no; I am able to buy it myself, 
and give it toLucy on her wedding-day. I am sorry 
you don’t like the farm better, for I had set my 
heart upon seeing you settled upon the old family 
estate; but no matter. Come here, Lu; will you 
marry your cousin? Ah, I see you will; here, take 
her, nephew, she is yours—heaven bless you!” 

Lucy burst into tears, and for a moment her 
lover also appeared much agitated. He then took 
Mr. Willis’s hand. 

“Then you really like me, uncle ?” 

“ Of course I do, lad.” 

“And you don’t know of anyone else whom yeu 
would prefer for a son-in-law ?” 

“ Always had my eye on you, Reuben.” 

“ But suppose you have been imposed upon ; sup- 


“ Ho, ho, imposed upon! Pooh, don’t I know the 
Willis look—all but the red hair—I wonder where 
you got that from ?” 

“T beught it of a French barber; it is a capital 
wig, don’t you think so?” replied the young 
man, coolly taking it off, and handing it over for the 
inspection of Mr. Willis. 

“Hey! why, what’s all this? who are you? what 
does this mean?” exclaimed the farmer, staring at 
the fine-looking youth, with dark-brown locks, who 
was bending so tenderly over Lucy. 

“Mr. Willis, why should I hesitate to confess who 
I am,” was the answer, “since you have already 
assured me of your affection anil your willinguess 
to bestow on me this dear hand? My name is Kd- 
ward Bartine.” 

“Bartine—Bartine—why, that is the same fel- 
low a 

“Grant me your patience a moment, Mr. Willis,’ 
resumed Edward: “ with your prejudice against me 
I was very certain you would never allow me to visit 
Lucy. You must believe me when I assure you 
that the imposition I have practised upon you has 
been most repugnant to me, and nothing but the 
hope of gaining your favour under the guise of your 
nephew could have tempted me to act the pari I 
have.” 

‘My nephew! But how did you know anything 
about my nephew? Lucy, did you e 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Say, Mr. Willis, will you forgive me? will youstill 
confer upon me your dear Lucy? may I, as Edward 
Bartine, receive the priceless gift you but now be- 
stowed upon Cousin Reuben ?” 

“You have deceived me, young man; although 
I acknowledge I was wrong to harbour such preju- 
dice against a stranger. Would there was not so 
much depravity in the world as to warrant my fus- 
picions. But I forgive the deception; you were no 
les: a stranger to me as Edward Bartine than as 
Reuben Richards, and I have learned to love you. 
Yes, you shall have Lucy and the cottage to bout 
Once more I give her to you, and again I say, heaveu 
bless you, and make you both happy, my cea 
children.” 

In a moment Lucy raised her head from her 
father’s shoulder, and, looking archly into his face, 








id: 
“Dear father, here is that letter for Cousin Reuben, 
shall we send it?” 

“ Ah, you little jade, now I understand! Send it, 
yes, and we will have them all to the wedding—i/ 
the rheumatism will permit! Ha! ha! what a lame 
concern you made of them, eh?” 

“Yes, my dear sir, but the plot has not proved a 
lame one.” 

Mr. Bartine and the charming Lucy reside in the 
beautiful villa mentioned before, which Edward in- 
sisted upon purchasing himself. 

Mrs. Richards and Reuben accepted the invitatiou 
of Andrew Willis, and now reside altogether at the 
farm. Reuben is a great favourite with his uucle, 
who, however, acknowledges that Edward pleases 
him better for a son-in-law. It is said that Reuven 
will soon be married toa pretty girl in the ueigh- 
bourhood, and will without doubt succeed to the 
Willis Farm. B. C. 





THE PRIDE OF THE FAMILY. 
——_ —e>—_-_ — 
CHAPTER VIL 


Mr. WALTER SATTONSTALL, standing one morn- 
ing near the open door in the counting-houge in 
which the head clerk stood alone before the books, 
was startled by a quick, impatient exclamation : 

“ This will never do. How can I be so foolish! 
My thoughts have run away with me, and now | 
must go all over the column again.” 

The young man’s face was full of annoyance, and 
a little conscious-stricken shame. The senior pert- 
ner smiled, and walked deliberately into the counting- 
house. 

“How now, Tristain? You are aot usually in 
such a fluster. Iam sure it must bea pair of bright 
eyes which have set the figures to dancing confusion 
in the column.” 

He burst out laughing at the look of consternation 
with which his words were received. 

“So I’ve hit the right nail won the head. Well, 
well, young sir, settle the matter as quickly as 
possible, and come back to your steady business 
habits.” domo 

A gloomy cloud wasslowly settling over Tristain’s 
face. 

“Indeed, sir, you are mistaken,” he stammered ; 
“there is nothing to arrange.” iat) 

“Pooh, pooh! I read it all in your face, Tristain. 
There is some young lady’s beautiful face thrusting 








—Uncle Bill ? 


pose I am not your nephew at all?” 


itself all the time before your eyes, so that you cant 
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see anything else. Don’t be faint-hearted. A 
good-looking young man, with steady habits like 
yours, an uncommonly well-balanced character, and 
a good situation—I’m going to add to your salary, 
year by year, you know, so long as you serve me 
faithfully! Nonsense! I tell you, Tristain, your 
case isirresistible. Away with you, and make your 
proposal, and come back rejoicing.” 

But Tristain was staring blankly from the window, 
seeing something more than the dingy warehouse 
wall on the other side of the street. 

“T thank you, sir, for your kindness. But you 
are mistaken—entirely mistaken,” he faltered. 

“So you are not in love?” persisted Mr. Walter, 
with a roguish smile breaking over his lips. 

Tristain coloured a little. 

“T ought not to be,” answered he, resolutely ; “ and 
I will not be.” 

“ And why not, I pray you? Come, Tristain, 
trust me; you know I am your friend. I am inte- 
rested, too, for I cannot spare your cool head and 
faithful integrity in my business. I really think it 
would spoil you to be the victim of an unhappy 
attachment, while a suitable marriage would be the 
very perfecting of your own happiness, and secure 
permanent usefulness with me. It surely is not on any 
pecuniary account, for many a poor fellow supports a 
wife and children on less than I shall give to you. 
I am afraid you are a little too cautious, Mr. Tris- 
air.” 

“Not to be honourable,” said Tristain, gravely. “I 
will never be presumptuous.” 

“Presumptuous? Nonsense! I should like to 
know what presumption there is in offering the most 
fastidious young lady in the land an honest hand like 
yours, my boy.” 

_ Tristain looked up suddenly into the speaker's 
face. 

“Mr. Sattonstall, would you say that ifit were your 

wn daughter?” 

A blank look of astonishment fell upon Mr. Wal- 
ter’s face. “ Edith!” exclaimed he. 

“ Spare yourself any uneasiness,” Tristain hastened 
toadd. “Ihave never once set my eyes upon Miss 
tall’s face. I was only putting the case 
rsonally to you. You will understand now that 
am right. But do not be concerned for me, I beg 
of you. I have but this moment discovered my 


langer. I assure you I am man enough to conquer 





Walter Sattonstall’s face was glowing. He came 
over to the desk—to which Tristain had turned, re- 
solutely opening the books again—and laid his hand 
on the young man’s shoulder. 

“Youngster, you have not read Walter Sattonstall 
thoroughly. I wish to heaven that I were certain my 
darling would find as true and honest a man for her 
husband as you. Harkee! There’s a gay young 
lawyer who is hovering about. I can’t be sure which 
he is after, Edie or a friend of hers. He is made 
much of in society. Eustace is very friendly wit! 
him. I understand he has wealthy parents; 
is certainly lavish in expenditure—a gay, 

ated fell You may have seen hin 























ant, talented fellow. 

name is Urban Worth, and he comes here with my 
son. Now,I watch that fellow as jealously asa hen | 
watches a hawk hovering over | thickens. I am 


cenvinced he is insincere, vacill 


ing, untrusty. I 
shall try to save Edith from hin if it were you, 


But if 








my honourable, conscientious boy, I should put her 
hand into yours, and say, from the depths of my heart, 
Heaven bless y' a?) 
Tristain was deeply moved. 
















I cannot express my appreciation of your gene- 
rosity te me, sir,” said he, “but I know very well 
hatI might have fallen into : t 
and not have met with such kir 

‘} ! what is it, after al 
I like you, man. I know very well you are one in 
t usand. Eustace is wild and reckless. No one 
sees it more readily than Ido. He will always need 
a steady band. I mean, heaven willing, that he shall 
have it, after I am gone. I didn’t meau to say any- 
thing about it yet awhile, but the mood is on me tc 
let ut now. I have been for some time looking 
for a steady, reliable partner I mean, Mr. Tristain, 
that you shall be that partner some t s or other.” 

‘ 





‘Oh, sir, you are too kind! fortune indeed is 
made. 

“ There's another thi 
tions, I see that 1 hav 
have never looked upon Miss ] 
itis high time the future partner ‘ 
Co.’s firm had looked upon all the You 
understand there is tobe a permanent ar ment 
ade. I shall look for you at tea every night at my 
table. Mind that 1 am very particular about it. You 
will go with me to-night, and get your introductions ; 
andif you dare to allow a week to go by without 
showing yourself at my house, I'll reduce your 


WM + 7, 
wh being my inten- 
of my duty. You 
xe ? Well, sir, 
stall, Son & 














| presence of Miss Merton. 


Mr. Walter laughed, brushed off a tear clinging to 
his eyelash, and walked off, before the young man 
could reply. And Tristain, when he went home to 
dinner, took care to dress himself in his best, and be 
im readiness. So at dusk Mr. Walter took him 
into the drawing-room, which suddenly flashed out 
into radiance, and in the most cordial, unceremonious 
manner introduced him to a lady, who greeted him 
with afriendlysmile, as Mr. Tristain. 

“T’m glad enough to see you, at last, my dear Mr. 
Tristain,” said Mrs. Sattonstall, smilingly. “We've 
heard a great deal, I assure you, about the model 
young man at the counting-house. Edith, my love, 
this is Mr. Tristain.” 

Edith Sattonstall, a merry-faced, graceful girl, 
came forward, and placed her white handat once into 
that of Tristain. 

“So this is papa’s paragon? Oh, Mr. Tristain, I 
am almost afraid of you! Why I must have seen you 
before. You are strangely familiar to me in appaar- 
ance. Anna, come and see Mr. Tristain, and tell me 
how to discover the peculiar resemblance which 
haunts me.” 

A tall, slender figure came forth from the recess 
where the piano and musical instruments were placed. 
Tristain’s eyes fell a little from the flash of light 
which sent a wicked little dazzle into his eye, 
as the lady advanced, and the rays from the chande- 
lier above blazed down on the costly diamond pin 
and ear-rings which formed her sole ornameuts. 
That stately poise of the queenly head, those glossy 
curls of raven braids—he did not need to be told who 
it was. 

“He is like himself, and no one else, my dear 
Edie,” said Miss Merton, “I am very glad to meet 
you again, Mr. Tristain. So youarrived safely home 
the other day ?” 

Mr. Walter Sattonstall had been watching this 
little scene. He now turned away. 

I wonder if ever was humble clerk so cordially 
received before in his employer's drawing-room ? Mr. 
Walter Sattonstall passed for a very eccentric man, 
in the circle which claimed him for his wealth, 
rather than for his sterling nobility of character, and 
this would be called one of his wildest whims by the 
autocrats there. His wife and daughter were ready 
to second his hospitable efforts, however; and in a 
few moments Tristain was quite at home, even in the 


One little circumstance troubled the conscientious 
youth. He now perceived, for the first time, that 
Mr. Sattonstall really believed his surname to be 
Tristain. He remembered now that he had been 
introduced at the iron-works as Master Tristain, 
and readily perceived how the mistake had arisen, 
which he had supposed to be a whim of his.employer. 
He was twice on the point of setting the matter right, 
and then, recalling Urbav’s earnest request to hide, 
for a little time, that they were brothers, he decided 
to say nothing. 

The evening brought a gay bevy of young gentle- 
men, and a few ladies. Tristain was quietly retreat- 
ing when Mr. Walter Sattonstall intercepted him. 

“ How now, Tristain ?” 

“T am going, sir. I have enjoyed myself very 
much.” 

“ Why do you go?” 

““T—should be looking over the books, sir.” 

“The books are mine, I believe. I won't have 
them touched to-night. Go back to the drawing- 
room; that is my positive command. There'll be 
music presently, and you'll enjoy Miss Merton 
plays like an angel, if she’s only in the mood.” 

So Tristain spent ning in the, richly fur- 
nished, brilliantly lighted rooms, in the midst of the 
gay company. He could not but acknowledge to 
himself that there was something inspiring in all 
this, answering to an inner chord within his nature, 
which had hitherto been dumb and dormant. He 
thought of his bare, mal garret, and inwardly 
loathed it ; ‘and yet he knew, for all that, he was 
not yet ready to desert it. 
“Tt depends upon Urban,” he commented, inwargly. 
“Tf he only improves, as I am encouraged to beliéve 
he will, I can afford to lay aside my anxiety concern- 
ing home and-spend a little more upon myself.” 
He heard his brother’s name frequently mentioned. 
always with respect and good-will, as one of them 
selves. “I wonder who the lady can be—ifit be ono 
of these?” and he glanced from one to another 
of the fair faces, when Urban’s name was mentioned, 
yet without obtaining any satisfactory result. “TI 
should like to see her. I could judge, I think, by 
her looks, if there be hope for him—if she be capable 
of accepting him, knowing his poverty.” And then, 
before he was aware of it, he was absorbed in watch- 
ing Miss Merton, who was conversing with one of 
the gentlemen. It was evident they were all a little 
shy of her. There was a slight haughtiness, 















































or rather reserve, about her manner, a nameless dig- 





salary.” 





things, the frothy beads of the gay talk going 
on around the other belles would not answer in 
her case. Her clear, acute mind required better 
offerings. And yet she was brilliant and witty, and 
when she chose could charm the simplest there. 

Tristain smiled with proud exultation, remember- 
ing the perfectly easy and familiar manner she had 
adopted at that memorable lunch in the great house 
beyond the iron-works. He did not see the same de- 
portment with any of the gentlemen here. 

“TI know how to appreciate her. I understand 
the fine tone of that noble mind, and Icould minister 
acceptably to it. Oh, if I were only of her own 
station, no one could make her happier than I,” he 
thought, with a mixture of anguish and joy. 

Then his ear caught a whisper behind him, and 
all his faculties were strained to follow it. 

“Her highness, la belle Merton, is a little pensive 
to-night. Is it because the flancé is absent ?” 

“ What do you mean, Maude ?” 

“Why, young Mr. Worth, of course. Where 
have your eyes been all the season? Don't you see 
that she has a different. smile for him than for all 
the other worshippers about her throne?” 

“You don’t mean that! he is too brilliant and gay 
to be wasted on such an iceberg. But now you men- 
tion it I remember. Yes, yes; I see. And he was 
thoroughly devoted to her that night at the ball. Did 
you see that spray of heath in his button hole? She 
had a bouquet of heath and pink roses. I remember 
it all well enough. Well, the fashionable world will 
be electrified. I suppose they’re well matched for 


wealth. I've always understood he was of some 
rich-country family. Is it known yet, Maude ?” 
“No. Take care you don’t spread the news till 


there's an acknowledgment, for my lady has high 
notions.” 

The gay speakers fluttered away, and Tristain was 
left sitting by the window like one sttmned. 

It was true. He did not doubt it. He had been a 
simpleton that he had not thought of it before. Urban, 
with his beauty, his fascimations, that rare, subtle 
tact of his of suiting himself to any society, had 
won her before: him. Urban had-told him as much. 
He said he was only moving cautiously for fear 
of startling the lady. Urban, Urban always! Every 
way, everywhere, his twin-brether crossed his path. 
And only:a short time since he had been congratu- 
lating himself that the feud was ended. 

Again the fierce, dark passions came surging over 
Tristain Worth. He sat there amid the lights, and the 
gay voices, outwardly sternly calm, but within there 
wus a frightful tempest of emotion. 

A low, ineffably tender sound broke throngh 
the merry confusion of silvery voices. Miss Merton 
had gone to the piano. . Beneath her masterly touch 
the hidden enchantments woke. 

A voice, beyond all earthly tones, pleaded with the 
inexpressibly sweet, harmonious notes. 

Was it improvisation? Was it ordinary music 
which came from her genius-inspired fingers? 
Tristain could not tell. He only knew that a soft 
dew was in his eyes, a holy calm in his heart. Tho 
demon had fled. A calm resiguation, a grand renun- 
ciation, were in his power. If it were needed, he 
should find strength for it. 

“Only deserve her, Urban, and I will not grieve,” 
he thought, when the good-nights were spoken, and 
Miss Merton’s calm eyes were the last to follow him 
out of the drawing-room. 

Urban was absent four weeks, and during that time, 

despite his best attempts to escape the dangerous 
sweetness of such hours, Tristain found himself, by 
Mr. Walter’s order, at the ‘latter's house three eyen- 
ings out of every week. 

And Miss Merton was paying a visit to Edith Sat- 
tonstall all the time. It happened occasionally 
that there were no other visitors. Then some choice 
book was brought forward, and by, turns Tristain 

and Miss Merton read aloud. “The lot had fallen to 

them after a general trial, when with unanimity 

they were declared the only acceptable readers. 

At times like these Tristain’s sterling superiority 

over the fashionable young gentlemen of the day 

was seen to best advantage. Whatever else he had 

denied himself, he had been no niggard with regard 

to intellectual culture, and his clear thinking, his wise 

sagacity, his extensive information, added no little 

attraction to the library table. 

Bustace Sattonstall, it is true, rarely remained the 

whole evening. 
He would plead an engagement at the club, ora ride 
promised a friend, and then stroll off, followed by his 
father’s anxious eye and half-repressed sigh. 

It was to finish a book commenced the previous 
evening that Tristain presented himself one.after- 
noon at an unusually early hour. 

He had seen the carriage pass, and judged all the 
family would be absent on their daily drive, and had 
hurried away from his desk to look over the volume 





nity which kept them at a distance 


The airy no- | 


before the reading-hour. 
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He had become a familiar and expected guest, so 
the servant admitted him unhesitatingly, and left 
him to seek whichever room he pleased ; therefore 
Tristain passed directly to the library. 

The first sight which met his eye was Miss Mer- 
ton, seated in the great easy-chair, with the identical 
volume in her hand. 

Colouring to the temples, Tristain attempted to 
leave noiselessly ; but the lady arose, saying, with a 
sinile: 

“Nay, Mr. Tristain.; don’t letane drtve you away. 
You have come to readin quiet;/ Tl promise not to 
interrupt you.” 

“It is of no conseqnence. I fancied’ I should like 
to read over@gain the poem, ig that last.chapter. It 
has been haunting me all-day,” ‘aeswered) he,standing 
on the threshold. 

“ Precisely thesame errand:wbich drew me hither. 
Lhave read ittwice already, and’shall be glad to hear 
you i it the third time. It grows. finer-every 


tim 

She held forth, the boolt, with ane.of her rare 
smiles, so clear, and buight. ‘Tristain, 
quite unconsciously, tok a step across the 
threshold, in the opposite 


Reall uld think I 
“ Really, one wo were. ogame 
sprite possessed with an = es charm,” began, 


with a merry smile; and th » Supve and 
earnest, she added : & Yau stron pres- 
sion I have hadvall alpng, gome- 


thing Reoyrde pd, dene it of 
yours at home. Yet yon.p then to. be such 
a good friend that.Lam, loth:to pe yon caps’ las 


there is good reason for yeu to avotd:m 

“ There is good .reason—the very best, of reasons,” 
spoke Tristain, inthe woice of one talking as if in his 
sleep. 


She looked pained-antjenrprised; hut rese quickly. 


“Then I will not the means, of, driving ‘< 
from the library. Stanton ana and; read in.peace, I 
a of you.’ 


She laid down the volume: as \she. spoke, and 
walked rathor haughtily towards-the dimer door, and 
disappeared. 

“What a simpleton I am,” said poor Tristain ; 
“how unbearably rude I have been.” 

And, pushing away the now obnoxious volume, he 
sat down and stared blankly at vacancy, until the 
sound of light steps and gay voicés in the hall an- 
nounced the arrival of the family from their drive. 

Miss Merton was unusually gay at the tea-table. 
In fact, she was both piqued and offended with Tris- 
tain, and was feminine enough to determine to punish 
him by showing him how bewitching she could be. 

“Really, Anna, your spirits have risen to such a 
brilliant height that I sincerely hope we shall have 
plenty of visitors to enjoy the sparkle and sharpness 
of your wit. It’s a pity it should be lost on so smalla 
circle,” observed Mrs. Sattonstall. 

A ring at the door was heard ere the words were 
fairly uttered, and in a moment the servant appeared 
with a card. 

“Mr. Urban Worth,” read Mr. Walter Sattonsitall, 
in noremarkably pleased tone. 

But a chorus of voices took it up joyfully. 

“ By Jove, that’s lucky. How I’ve missed him!” 
ejaculated Eustace, springing up and hurrying off to 

the recept tion-room. 

“We couldn’t have had a more pleasing addition 
to the family party,” said Edith, turning to Tristain. 
“You've never seen him, I suppose? But you'll be 
sure to like him. One of those people, you know, 
who always seem to understand the likings and dislik: 
ings of other. No matter what mood you are in, 
Mr. Worth never disturbs you, never grates upon 
you. Heis like a sunbeam ; whenever he comes it 
issureto be warm and bright. Isn’t that a good de- 
scription of Mr. Worth, now, Anna? Say if you don’t 
think it is.” 

Miss Merton’s face was glowing with sincere 
pleasure. She nodded her gay acquiescence, and, 
with interlacing arms, the two ladies tripped away 
to the parlour. 

Mr. Walter laid his hand on Tristain’s shoulder. 
Had his own eyes been less grave and anxious, he 
taight have noticed the stern pallor on the young 
man’s face. 

“It is no such thing, Tristain. Don’t you believe 
any oftheir moonshine. The fellow is all show and 
glitter, and unmeaning amiability. There’s no genuine 
manhood about him. I wasin hopes the acquaintance 
of a steady, reliable man like you would have shown 
them their folly. But girls always will be simple- 
tons; even Miss Merton is woman enough for 
that,” said he, testily. “But come in and see the 
young man.” 

Tristain shrank nervously from the interview, yet 
a igen curiosity led him to face its trying or- 
dea 

He should see Miss Merton and Urban in each 


” 


upon her face the answer he so ardently desired to | 
silence his fierce questionings. 

He therefore followed Mr. Walter, sternly endea- 
vouring to keep himself under command. 

Eustace was still detaining his favourite in the re- 
ception-room. Edith, with one arm twined about 
her friend’s neck, turned towards the door with eager 
gaze. 

“Oh, it’s only papa and Mr. Tristain,’ 
a disappointed tone. 

“ Only papa and Mr. Tristain,” growled Mr. Wal- 
ter. “The time will come, miss, I expect, when 
you'll be glad to depend upon ‘only papa and Mr. 
Tristain ’.” 

Edith danced over to him andi kissed: him. 

“ You dear, surly old bear, you knew I love you 
better than all the gentlemen in the town, But you see 
we were waiting for the dawning of the star whose 
absence. has made the fashionable world drear, dark, 
and forlorn, and shouldn’t we feel honoured that his 
first visit is to us?” 

“Drear, dark, and forlom! I should like to 
know how mach good the man has ever accom- 
plished, what sort ofan ornament he can be to so- 
ciety. I grant youhecandress his-handsome person 
y | finely, and laugh very-musteally, and keep himself in 
good humour, when everybody flatters and coaxes 
him; but what is he in himself? What would he 
be in the world, deprived of his outward advantages?” 
demanded Mr. Walter, giving his daughter-a playfal 
shake. 

Miss Merton came to the rescne. 

“But, my dear sir, it is rather unjust to condemn 
@ person who has not yet met with the trial combat 
which praves: his knighthood. It is unfair to say, 
becanse, he is surrounded with sunny-.experiences, 
that he cannot bear a stormy day.” 

«Bt tu Brute,” said Mr. Walter, playfally, but 
with.» meaning glauee. 

She coloured to the:very temples—~a-sirange sight 
in one of her perfectly possessed, wenderfully con- 
trolled temperament. 

At that moment the young gentlemen, entered, 
Urban exchangeél greetings with the master ard 
lady of the house first, therefore Miss Merton had 
time to recover from her momentary embarrassment 
before he approached her. 

She held out her white hand with unaffected cor- 
diality, a pleasant smile of greeting on her lips, a 
clear, shining gladness in her eyes. 

“Welcome back, Mr. Worth. 
see you again.” 

Urban bent over the fair hand, witha graceful 
manner which made the watchful brother's heart 
sink like lead. 

How handsome he was! How well his fresh, 
bright beauty became the rich clothing he wore! 
How natural he seemed, how thoroughly fitted for 
such a scene of luxurious ease. It wastrue. Urban 
was not made for the hard, cold, dismal trial scenes 
of the world ; the sheltered sunny nooks were meant 
forhim. His twin-brother possessed the sterner traits, 
and the gladness and the beauty were for Urban. 

In the half-sheltered seat, behind the heavy folds 
of the silken curtains which Tristain had purp. sely 
taken, he watched it all, and was thankful to find that 
anger and bitterness did not arise—only a profound 
sorrow for himself for the quenching of this one hope 
which had power to make the world a fairy scene, 80 
that it had only smiled upon him, however far off and 
distant. 

Mr. Walter did not mean that his favourite should 
be ignored, and when the company were gathering 
about the new comer, eagerly attentive to his merry 
description of an adventure upon the way, he drew 
Tristain forward. 

“Mr. Worth, here is a valned friend of mine to 
be introduced to you. Mr. Tristain, this is Mr. 
Worth.” 

Urban had turned around carelessly. Inimitable 
as his nonchalance could be, he could not repress a 
start, so great was his surprise. 

The colour faded from his face, and he pales 
visibly, as he gave one swift glance i into Mr. & 
tonstall’s face. Then he drew a breath of relic f, 
bowed courteously, and extended his hand to his 
brother. 

“Happy to see you; Mr. Tristain. Have no doubt 
I shall find your society very agreeable, for only 
agreeable people are found in, this charmed spot,” 
said he. 

Tristain’s face was like a rock. No trace of emo- 
tion could have been detected by thd keenest eye. 

He returned the bow and sat down again. 

“As I was saying,” pursued Urban, turning to 


” 


she said, in 


It is pleasant to 


Before he finished even Mr. Walter Sattonstall 
was wiping away the tears rolling down his cheeks, 
as much affected with sympathetic grief as he had 
previously been convulsed with merriment. Migs 
Merton’s grave, serious eyes never left the eloquently 
expressive face. 

“ And now, having talked away all my breath, don’t 
I deserve a little return at your hands? Miss Merton, 
if you would—if you could be so gracious to an un- 
deserving mortal—I am-hungering, famishing, I may 
say, for some of yourmusic. I have been regaled 
with school-girl exereises, on poor pianos, badly 
tuned, inthe country. Pair magician, just one touch 
of your lily fingers will send the discordant memory 
far away.” 

Playful though the tone might be, there was a 
winning, earnest respect beneath, which would have 
tonched the iciest woman. Miss Merton’s eyes 
shone upon him, though her lips: were grave, as his 
story had made them. She rose at once, and he 
accompanied her to the piano. 

Still in the shadow of the curtains, Tristain looked 
after them, as I imagine an ice-bound mariner might 
look through fancy’s telescope towards his far-off, 
never-to-be-attained home, from out the cold and 
the dark—gazing upon. warmth, light, and freedom’s 
blissfulness, knowing he could never gain them. 
Later in the evening; Urban, while reaching a. port- 


folio of engravings resting on a stand near hin, said, 


in a low voice: 

“Tam coming early to-morrow night to see you. 
You have not changed your quarters ?” 

“No,” returned Tristain, softly, but colouring 
with mingled shame and anger- as he. saw Miss 
Merton’s eyes fixed inquiringly, upon. his-face. 

“And no one suspects?” questioned Urhan, 
adroitly-slipping out a few engravings, audiscatteri: ¢ 
them, to account for his delay. 

“ Whatamaster he is of duplicity,” thought Tristain, 
with something of his old contempt, buty answering 
“ No” again, he arese, and went away to the other 
side of the room, and, as soomas it was possible to 
break into the-conversation, he walked up to Mrs. 
Sattonstall and said good-night. 





CHAPTER VIIL 


Unpan failed to keep hisengagement. Neither the 
night appointed, nor the next, nor yet the next, did 
he appeat, although Tristain was at home early 
every evening, and sat up late into the night, ex- 
pec ting him. 

Exactly a week from that evening, at Mr. Satton- 

stall’s, he made his appearance, looking a little 
ashamed, but still trying to carry it off in a brave 
style. 
“Tsay, Tris,don’t looksoangry. I know it’s 
hard on you, staying at home looking for n 
it couldn't be helped ; now positively it couldn’t. 
kept thinking every morning to sond a note, aud say 
when I was coming, but I could never tell. 
this evening I’ve run away from a party on purpose 
to see you. The fact is, Tristain, I’m appreciated. 
I wasn’t aware of it, you know, ti ill I took 1 iyself off 
into the country.” 

“Tt is about the country I should like to hear,” 
said Tristain, smoothing the frown from his foro 
head. “They were glad to see you there, I know 
that well enough.” 

“Indeed they were. But, between yon and m 
Tris, I was terribly annoyed. I’m more t 
ever determined no ono here shall find out wh 
this individual sprang from. Why, I couldn’ 
lieve it was the same house. Such a dingy, tum! 
down, poverty-stricken old place, and such qu 
furniture. The old ero renin’ tell the truth, 













you can’t imagine how d fully homespnn they 
are. I never used to think er’s *sartain’ sound I 
so. It makes me shudder ‘to 5 think of—someboty's 
hearing it.” 

“She wouldn’t think any the less of the honest- 





hearted old man, if you mean Miss Merion,” said 
Tristain, coldly. 

“Well I do mean her; my beautifu 
you’ vé ) fo und out, have you! 1g 

“Yes, I've found out,” said Tristain, fiercely. 

“You don’t mean to interfere, do you?” 

“No, I don’t mean to futerfere,” replied Tri 
tain, gloomily, “unless you try to deceive. her. 
Then il step forward, and show the fine gentleman 
in his true colours.” 

“T shan’t'do that, I promised you I wouldn’t. i? 
tell her Ihaven’t a shilling, only when 1 es -B 
it won't make any difference,”’ said he, exuitit 
“it won’t make any difference witha girl like An 1a 


il Anna! So 









the young ladies, “the situation was comical in the 
extreme. Fancy me in the train, with three crying 
children to look after, and neither parent in sight, 
aud the next station my resting-point. 
disinterested proffers of assistance to humanity in 





other's society. Surely he should be able to red 





distress.” 


So much for 


Merton.” 

“ T don’t think it will,” echoed Tris. “ You have 
a task before you, Urban Worth, to make your- 
self worthy of her.” 

“Pshaw! when I have the control of that fine 
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fortune we'll see who'll dareto cast any insinuations 
ypon me.” 

Pie said this with a gathering frown, as if recurring 
to some unpleasant experience. 

“ And coupled with the thought of winning her 
you have consideration for her fortune,” ejaculated 
[ristain, bitterly. “Urban, Urban, is your heart 
formed of stone?” 

“T think yours is rather too susceptible,” cried out 
Urban, suddenly seizing his brother by the arm, and 
»ompelling him to bear his scrutinizing gaze. “ By 
heavens, Tristain Worth, you have dared to love her 
yourself.” 

The sneer conveyed in the tone touched Tristain. 
His cheeks became scarlet withanger. His tall figure 
was more erect, his head was flung back, the eyes 
flashing with scorn and pride. At that moment 
1e was again something like the hero of the rail- 
vay catastrophe, so strong, valiant, and eager, he 

oked like a demi-god. For the moment Tristain 
was the handsomer man of the two. 

“Well,” said he, in a stinging tone of scathing 
rony, “it is atrocious daring in comparison with 
yours. I, a poor obscure, uncourted clerk, to venture 

» love a noble and beautiful heiress. No wonder the 
ich, honourable, and fastidious Urban Worth ven- 
tures to reprove me!” 

“ This is too bad!” ejaculated Urban, cowering be- 
neath the withering glance of that flashing eye. “ Tris- 
ain, I’m sorry for this. I’ve been picturing so long 
1ow pleasant @ home I would make for you, how much 

ould give you. Tris, Tris, do try to get over it. 
t will spoil all my pleasure, thinking of you. There’s 

lie Sattonstall, a sweet creature, I’msure. Eustace 
vas telling me yesterday how the old man is taken 
with you. Can’t you contrive to like her, Tris ? 

know old Sattonstall won’t object. By Jove! what 

nice arrangement it would be for both of us. Now, 
Tris “ 

Tristain had turned away, his broad chest heaving. 
{fe put out his hand with an imperious gesture, and 

rban paused. 

“ Urban, it is idle for me to talk to you. You do 
ot know what love is, or you would not thus insult 
ne. Let it pass. Say no more about it, and spare 
1e any pity. I have borne a great many hardships 
nd trials, and I can bear this. Itis enough for you to 
know that I will in nowise interfere with you, while 

you do your best to deserve her. Heaven knows my 
orest grief is that you are so unworthy of that noble 
voman! Remedy that, and you will do the best you 
an for my happiness. Now let us end the subject. 
Tell me about home. I am not afraid that it will 





[4 BITTER TRIAL.] 


of these accommodations. How does my father 
seem ?” 

“ He’s broken down considerably, and seems tome 
@ little more peevish than usual. But I’m in hopes 
to set him up before long.” 

“ Not with Miss Merton’s money, Urban. I swear 
to you I won’t allow that!” burst out Tristain, vehe- 
mently. “I'll take care of father myself. I've no- 
body else to need my help, and I’ve always intended 
it. Thanks to Mr. Sattonstall’s generosity, it won't be 
the burden it has been.” 

“Well now, Tris, I must say that’s magnanimous, 
and will save me a little tiresome managing. For I 
never will take Anna Merton there, nor have any 
of my acquaintances here know about them. It 
won't take along time, you know, to hideit. They’re 
pretty old now.” 

“Great heavens!” burst from Tristain. ‘Are 
you such a heartless wretch as to be calculating 
that death will take them out of your prosp:rous 
ae Urban, you are cheating me, you never meant 
that.” 

“ Of course I didn’t mean exactly that. You never 
will understand me, Tris, nor make any allowance for 
the position I occupy.” 

“ Well, well, let us talk of something else. 
is poor old Joe?” 

“Joe? He was away until two days before I left. 
He’s a regular simpleton. I wassorry enough I told 
Uncle Robert about that situation for him. He's 
grown to be a surly, disagreeable fellow.” 

“And the girls, and Rose Henderson? Did you 
have a pleasant time with them? I'll warrant you 
played off your pranks in fine style, and turned 
all their silly heads.” 

Urban ran his white fingers through his glossy 
curls, and stroked his moustache with conscious com- 
placency. 

“Oh, yes, I had a little fun. The poor things need 
a little change, after enduring those awkward crea- 
tures.” 

“Perhaps that’s the trouble with Joe. 
he’s jealous.” 

“ Pooh! why should he be jealous? 
look at a pretty face, can’t he? 
an uncommonly pretty face. Tris, she’s just suited 
to her name.” 

“T hope you didn’t annoy the poor girl. You 
couldn’t have been so cruel, Urban,” exclaimed Tris- 
tain, quick to catch alarm at the very idea. 

“Pooh!” said Urban, and yet he coloured and 
looked away, uneasy beneath his brother’s glance. 
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“T don’t think he is; but there’s no telling, he 
was so gruff with me. Something was said about 
his writing to you.” 

“T hope he will. Anyhow, I shall try to get home 
myself, when the warm weather comes. It will help 
father, and won’t hurt me, to give him assistance at 
haying.” 

“Go home to help haying! you are a genius, 
Tris,” he said, in a tone of supreme contempt. 

A swift, iron hand whirled him round. Tristain's 
white, set face stared at him. 

“Look here, Urban Worth, Iam an honest man, 
one too honourable to stoop to mean deceits, too 
proud to pander to the world’s whims for the sake of 
any place, position, or fortune. Have a care that 
you are nothing worse. Now go home. We shall 
quarrel if we talk any more, and, heaven help me! we 
are twin-brothers, and should be friendly, if nothing 
else.” 

Urban took up his hat, and walked out, pretending 
anger, but really afraid to remonstrate. 

Tristain stretched his arms out across the table 
and presently his head fell upon them. But he lifted 
it in a moment, with a proud movement. 

“The world is hard on me, very hard, but I will 
fight manfully!” he said, and then went to his coat, 
took out.a paper covered with figures, and set him- 
self to work over them. 

The next morning he received a note from Urban, 
filled with fine-sounding appeals to his sympathy 
and fraternal spirit, and affecting promises of future 
good behaviour. 

It ended thus: 

“Tam going to learn my fate to-morrow. If you 
have any regard for the folks at home, say nothing 
concerning your unworthy brother, do nothing, I be- 
seech you, to hinder my coming good fortune.” 
Tristain twisted the note, struck a match, and held 
it till the smooth, satiny paper was but a gray roll, 
which dropped to ashes in his grasp. 

He smiled bitterly. 

“Like my hopes. No matter, let him win all he 
can, act of mine shall not prevent him. But oh, that 
she should love him!” 

Urban was sincere in that. He was determined 
to bear the tantalizing uncertainty no longer. Be- 
sides, his creditors were growing clamorous, and, 
poor weak wretch that he was! he had yielded again 
and again to the evil fascinations of the gaming- 
table, and was terribly in debt to the artful Dexter. 
He had also other vexations to haunt him, arising out 
of his visit to the country, which also urged him +o 





“Is Joe coming?” asked Tristain, after @ long 





ook mean and small tome. That is one advantage 








silence. 


precipitate steps.” 
(To be continued.) 
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CAPTAIN FRITTY. 
———— 
CHAPTER I. 


“I wonpER I do not die. This hard, cold, piti- 
less scene, how my eyes loathe and detest it,” was 
spoken in alow, passionate voice of intense bitter- 
ness, 

It was a gray sky, with black scuds drifting across 
it, which seemed to shut down menacingly above 4 
dark sweep of cold-looking sea, whose waves broke 
in white swirls of foam upon the sharp rocks of a 
forbidding island shore. At the right huge boulders, 
like giant arms, projected far off from the land, 
forming a grim roofing, under which even large 
schooners, with sails set, might have scudded safely 
if managed by skill and courage. 

On the other side rose sharply a massive craggy 
cliff, crowned with a rude habitation, perched, like 
an eagle’s eyrie, on its topmost verge, which must 
have commanded a grand view, not alone of the 
cove and sound-near at hand, but also of the distant 
channel, along which the white-winged birds of 
commerce were skimming to and fro on the path- 
way between the great sea-port and the wide, far- 
reaching ocean. 

Between these, in the rear of the still figure 
standing there with an air of such tragic despair, 
was a tract of broken pasture-land, amidst whose 
broad patches of fern and bushes, one or two cows, 
and twice the number of sheep, were picking their 
scanty feed,.scrambling up and down the rocks which 
abounded everywhere. For, indeed, almost the only 
level spot to be seen anywhere on the shore was 
this belt of smooth, sandy beach on the northern 
point of the dreary, desolate island on which the 
speaker stood. 

It was a girl scarcely yet seventeen years of age, 
dressed in a coarse brown merino, in the simplest 
fashion, and her head was unprotected, save by its 
wealth of superb hair, of a glossy brown, which 
was black everywhere except in the sunshine, 
which hung in countless ringlets, twisting, turning, 
curling around her shoulder. Her feet, which were 
daintily moulded, and gleaming with ivory fairness 
from the coarse gray sand, were guiltless of cover- 
ing, and so were the round, exquisitely shaped arms. 
It seemed that she had only lately strayed from the 
cottage on the cliff, since there was no sign of pro- 
tecting hat or mantle. : 

She was standing upright, her head haughtily 
erect, but the arms were drooping wearily, and list- 
lessly, and there was @ touching expression on the 
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[A CHANCE UF ESCAPE. | 


lovely lips of mingled flaming anger and wistful 
Weary sadness. 

Her eyes were fixed upon the distant line where | 
the leaping waves of dead gray seemed to touch the 
leaden sky. 

“Tt is horrible to live so,” she exclaimed again, 
passionately stamping with the fairy, pearly foot. 
“Oh, this dreary, dreary prison. What have I done 
to deserve such a fate? I could lash myself against 
these grim rocks as I have seen the birds beat their 
wings against the iron bars of their cages ; but of 
what avail? Oh, that something would save me, 
that any change, I care not what, might take me 
from this insupportable stagnation of life and soul, 
might give me wings to escape from my prison to 
fly away—away yonder, where the fairy land lies, 
the world, the beautiful world of which I know no- 
thing, only what my books have taught me.” 

“Why, Dora, what a passion you're in! what is 
the matter?” exclaimed a voice, which made her 
start nervously, and turn swiftly, in time to see a 
tall, stalwart figure emerge from behind a great rock, 
be hid the winding path that gave access to the 
cliff. 

“Jonas Weston! how came you here ? "exclaimed 
the girl, in a voice of keen surprise. 

“The schooner is moored down in the cove. I 
took the skiff and rowed round the point. I 
saw you coming and sat down below the rock 
there to wait for you. It must be dull enough 
for you on this lonesome island. Why don’t 
you go back to town?” said Jonas, looking at the 
flashing eye of the girl with something beyond 
curiosity. 

“ Because I am kept here like a convict or a felon. 
Because I am not allowed to stir away from this 
odious spot. Do you wonder I[ think it better to die 
than waste my strength fretting against such prison 
bars 2?” 

“You don’t mean to say that they won't let you 
go away from here ?” 

“IT do mean to say it, and if you have any keen- 
ness of observation you might have seen it for your- 
self. Just think of it. As far back as I can re- 
member I have been here in this dismal place, and 
never once—no, not a single once—have I had a 
glimpse of anything beyond. No friends, no com- 
panions, no pleasures. Good heavens! I wonder 
sometimes that I have kept my senses. It was en- 
durable when I was a child. I made playmates of 
the flowers, the birds, the waves, the very rocks 
themselves, and in my innocent fashion I was 
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happy. But now I have outgrown the power of 
making illusions answer for reality. Sometimes I 
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think it were better Father Jean had not come to 
teach me the knowledge which shows me how poor 
and mean my life is beside the blissful freedom of 
more favoured lots. Much as I love books sometimes 
I think they have added to my misery by picturing 
the golden visions lying—there.” 

She flung her hand forth towards the distant path- 
way to the seaport, and her lip writhed again in ite 
paroxysm of pain. 

The young man was staring into her face as one 
looks upon a page traced with the characters of a 
foreign language .with which he is unfamiliar, re- 
cognizing a word here and there, dimly guessing 
the purport of a single sentence, but losing the con- 
nection and true meaning of everything. 

“It is queer, Dora, they keep you so close,” 
said he, slowly ; “the fishermen have all wondered 
at it, but no one has dared to say anything to your 
uncle.” 

‘*Ts he my uncle, I wonder?” murmured she, in & 
musing tone. “I wonder sometimes if it can be 
possible there is a drop of the same blood in our 
veins, and he be willing to hold me to this wretched 
life.” 

A flicker of crafty intelligence erossed Jonas’s face, 
and he moved towards her eagerly. 

“Miss Dora,” said he, “have you ever asked him 
about it ?” 

She laughed scornfully. 

“Have I ever tried to move that rocky cliff 
yonder? One were as hopeless a task ag the other. 
I have begged, I have implored, I have coaxed to 
learn some explanation of my being doomed to this 
desert spot, and he only looks at me coldly with that 
piercing glance of his, and bids me cease such idle 
ravings. He tells me to leave tormenting myself 
with unavailing conjectures, with hopeless desires, 
and be happy in my quiet and safe life. Be happy! 
Don’t you wonder that I can smile at all, Jonas 
Weston ?” 

“It’s too bad, Dora. It’sa burning shame. You 
might have a great many little treats. Why, you 
could take a trip in one of the boats up to the city as 
well as not.” 

“TI could; yes, I could, if only he would let me. 
Oh, what would I not give if I might go just once? 
I would not mind their anger. I would not care for 
any punishment if I might only go! Ah, Jonas, I 
would give anything, everything, just to go.” 

She had clasped her hands, her lips were apart 
with a thrilling, dreamy smile, her eyes shone with a 
feverish brilliancy, her whole face was kindled with 
a beauty almost startling. 

A slow determination woke on Jonas Weston’s face. 
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“ Dora,” said he, “I have a great mind to take you 
in my little schooner.” 


She gave a little scream of joy. 
‘Jonas, Jonas, do you mean it? Oh, I willt 
you to my latest day.” 


re 





‘it w ill be an eonilanad thing to mana 
adame Marie one day, half as if I was in 
port, nd I knew atence by the look of horror and 
anger on her face that Imeed not hope for it. There 
<a reason, certain, why youare kept in this fashion, 
if one could-aaly find it,out. But Captain Fritty 
and Madame Marie,L don't believe, myself, are any 
of your kin.” 

“No, they are only my jailers. Don’t you see 
that I am watched whenever. any of you fishermen 
at the island? 1 think they fear my ruaning 
away. And no wonder. So I would; any minute, 

wy day, if I could only find the means, if 1 knew, 

rat to do, if-Ihad a single-ftiend——” 

‘ You hayea friend Dora,” ‘said the young man, 
his eye glistening-and: the colour deepening on his 
cheek. “I should think you ought to imow by this. 
tim e how nmueh I think of you.’ 

“ You are very-dind, am but it is not very long 
that I have known. you, and you.never talked in this 
way before. Oh, will you, can, you take me to the 
city? How can you,elude their watchfulnesa; for 
1 know they will netallewaaeto.go? Oh, Jonas, 
dear Jonas, will you make:me-so. happy ?” 

“T can manage it, rs am sure, if only_I can,decide, 
it is best to make. the. effort,” answered he, confi-. 
dently. 

“And went youtry it?” ina tene-of passionate 


entreaty. 


rt 
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“It depends upes..cineumatences—in fact, upon, 
you, Dora.” 

“ Upon me! thenthere-is.no.question about it.; “FE 
shall go.” 

“ Do you wish it so much?” demanded, he, search- 


ing over her agitated face with keen, earnest 
course I do, so much that I would give any- 
ng, everything I possess. I would go, though I 
<new countless perils filled all the distance. Oh, 
, you don't know how wildly, eagerly, I yearn 


“OI 


towards that unknown world.” 
‘Then you would be willing to give me some- 
ing inreturn? I will certainly take you, Dora, if 





you will give me my price,” exclaimed the young 





“ Your _ Bric e ? but I have no money,” answered 


she, in a tone of keen disappointment. 
It is not money Iask. Dora, Dora, T love you 
dearly. I waat y ma to » promise to marry m¢ 





ank look of perplexity and am: en 
i the glowing smile which had broken across her 


But how can that 
You know they 


be? They 


would not 


marry you! 
not consent. 
it.” 

uld manage ft, if only you were willing, dear 
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[f you will only give me your solemn promise. 
If you only swear in the sight of heaven that when 
I for you you will be willing and ready to 
I me. 
rl was looking down, workittg her small 
f d fro in the sand, an expression of doubt 
and perplexity on her face. 
) marry you, Jonas? Thatis so strange. It 
fr tle to think of it.” 
] y ke me, Dora?” questioned he, in a 
sen reproach. 
yes, of course, you have been kind to me. 
T hav dislike for you,” was answered, slow 
lon’t love anyone else better?” den 
w, musical laugh rippled over her exquisitely 
1 lips. 
w could that be, unless I fall in love with 
of those weather-beaten old fishermen? 
‘9 the sole young man of my acquaintance, 
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n woe A do you hesitate-about the promis 
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T ° a | 
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( her in th nd, b autiful world, so near, 


r tom peat my hero was not like 
laresay not,” answered Jonas, dryly ; 
y worse Men tiar 
00k heroes, I 
1d them at all, 
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I shall never leave the 
she said, in a hesitat 





ul s you help me to it,” ing 
» world, when once you 
up to you all you have 


“T will take you all « 
are my wife. 
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I will make 


een denied here.” 
rld, the beautiful world,” cried she, 


“Over the wo 








in a rich, vibrant voice. “Oh, what happiness! 
And if I remain here, I shall die of weariness and 
grief.” 

And yet she stood hesitating, a vague disquietude 
haunting her, a dim premonition of the greatness 
of the price demanded lurking in her mind. 

“Ts there nothing else, Jonas, that would do? I 
will promise you all the woney I shall ever get, and 
sometimes, from little words let fall, and significant 
lookg,between this man who calis himself uxy macle 
ang; Madame Marie, I fancy there may be great 
fortune awaiting me somewhere.” 

“Humph! don’t you see, unless Iyholp you, it 
would do no good—you here a,prisomer on, this 
lonely island where no one comegexcept these few 


fishermen?” 
“I will a to them. I-wonder 1 hewemever 
thought of itgkefore. 1 cannot think why I have 


submitted sqypassively to this hard fate. Some of 
themewillsurely have compassion and) help. me.” 
She.said:this in a prompt, resolute. tone, which 


alarmed the youth for the success of hig. hopes, and 


the long-pondered plan which he had:hoped to, exe-, 

cute.this very night. He.tried to answer carelessly. 

and: indifferently : 

“You-might as well try to. soften, these: 

Dora, I have telked with them myself; and none 

them were willing to help me in giving you -# little, 

freedom. =<. it was none of their business. 

to meddle; that Captain Fritty bg ‘your natanal) 
Besides, 


guardian, andjthe.law would sustain him. 


afterall, whatherm was'there?’ He didn’t hurt you 
ner starvegou ; you were better off: here, and)out of 
the mischief pretty girlsare alwaye.getting into, aud 


Captain Pritty was.a,good neighbour, aud notaplea- 
‘gant person 


to-anger. That's the way theytalked 
tomes; but you can.try then.” 

* Enough ! I shall not trouble them ! <” exclaimed 
the girl, with passionate ss. “Didn't 
hurt, nor-starve me! Do. they think-the, body isll ? 


‘that the-soul, the mind, the heart make no @emand 


forfood, and cannot pine and wilt?” 

“hey are coarse, hard men, Bora ; they cannot 
seo as i do, that this life is worse than torture for 
you. Hist, girl! from that first day Isaw you when 
I came in Dixo n’s boat to help unload the fish, an 
you were walking on the beach here, I: have loved, 
adored and pitied you. What else, think you, n 
me leave the gay scenes of the town, my free life on 
he water, and join the miserable set here? It was 
for your sake, to see you. And the more I saw of 
you, Dora, the more I loved you, and the more my blood 
boiled at this tyrannical guard kept over you by these 
people. And 1 pleased myself with grand visions. I 
{ I will win her love, and steal her from that de- 
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ate pile of rock, if there is no other way. And I 
will take her over the world. She shall see the gay 
ity, with its gay shows, its elegant buil s. She 
all ge d > into luxuriant gardens, whicl 







shall 


pses of Eden after that bs 
her in glistening silks, and put 
bright ribbons and gold ornaments to ad rT 
lerful beauty of hers, and I will offer 
giance to her, and she shall be my queen! 
what I said, Dora.” 

The young man spoke these words swiftly, and the 
colour was drifting across his brown cheek, and his 
eyes were spark ling with eagerness and earnestn 
He was not a disagreeable pictu reas he sto 
before her, with his lithe but sturdy form, erec t and 
fearless, his hair tossing in the bleak wind which 
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swept from the water. 

Dora was looking at him searchingly, with keen, 
wistfu res. Her lips trembled as she said: 

“You are very kind to me, Jonas. I am sure I, who 


so forlorn and destitute of friends, ought to appre- 
iate you. I want to go—oh, can never make you 
understand how much I want to go—and ye a 
‘Am I so disagreeable then ? Oh, Dora, it is hard 
when I have tried to be so kind and tender with 
you,” interposed Jonas;in a reproachful tone. 
“No, no, you are not sreeable. I like y 
Jonas ; indeed, how can I help it when you are the on ly 
one that is kind to me? But I have a strange sort 
f impressign that I ought not to promise so much 
that. Everything is so strange, so untried, so m 
terious, that lies beyond this poor, cramped little » 
of mine. How dareI promise anything, hot knowing 
what new experiences may come to me ?” 
nas Weston swept his hand across his forehead, 
g the look of angry resentment which blazed 
n his € ye. 
“ W ell, Tam very sorry for you, Dora, that is all. 
I had everything so nicely planned. There's 
even a pretty shawl and a hat with blue rib- 
bons in my chest in the little cabin of tho boat, 
which I was going to give you to wear when I 
took you through the city to-morrow afternoon. I’m 
bitterly disappointed, I’m sure. But if it can’t: be 
helped, it can’t. And if this is all the answer you 
will give my love, why, I may as well leave off com- 
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ing to the island. I'll sail with that fruit-vesso] 
whose captain has been coaxing to have me fora 
second mate all the month.” - 

With his hands still across his eyes, Jonas watched 
the effect of this speech. 

The girl trembled and turned pale. 

“ What, Jones, go away ? My only friend go aw. ay 
and leave me, without the hope of a future reloas: 
don’t—don’t, Jonas, I beg of you.” 

“ What’s the use of my remaining to bo treated in 
this fashion? I’ve told you, honestly, that I loved 
you, that I wanted you for my wife. I’ve offered to 
give you liberty andjall yeu ask. And you will not 
give me. that little promise. It will cost you so 
little,” he said, -pleadingly. “I can tell you, it will 
make.a regular. squall in my affairs. Besides, i am 
not one of your book-herees, Dera, I am a common 
mortal. And em you, and want. you for my wife 
It is for that end I haye planned .and hoped, an 
toiled. I should be foolish to let-slip any chiauce of 
accomplishing my: wishes.” 

“And do you think it-could-be done—that I could 
really get away?” shesaid, doubtfully. 

a There went.alittle glint of renewed hope across 
is eye. 

Of course I do. Ihave left my gallant little 
boat outside the cove, and have tavo men on board 
herwhom I.cantrust. The weather is moresqually 
than I looked. for, «but iti moveccount ; I know 
, @Wery current anc 
rock in. thiavicinity. You have.only.to appear ti go ) 
to bedeas. asualy,and when they-aré:aaleep steal out 
soitly,and:come down to the beach, where I wi 
meet you with-my. skiff, and row you out to ae 
craft.’ 

“We. have only to. shaieesont the sails, then, and 
ho for freedom. and happiness!” 

Her hande: were <tasped, herwyes fixed on his, her 


; 


breath came fy, a8. She replied, almost in a 
whisper: 
“ And I may realty-go? ‘Oh, Jonas!” 


“Yes, Dora, you may go. It resis with you to 
decide. But you must give me that pro 

“There ismy dragon. Did yousee Madame Marie's 
head peeping out of the door? She has spied you 
talking with me. Let us walk on up the cliff, as if 
you were coming to the house.” 

While she spoke the girl moved slowly up the 
steep path winding around the ascent to the top of 
the cliff. And her companion kept close at her side. 

“Well, Dora,” said he, as they were almost at th 
house, speaking in an impatient though subdued 
voice, “ what have you decided ?” 

“T will be there, Jonas. I can’t , se thi 
obtain the freedom I have yearned for 

“Then you will give me the proi 
eagerly, his eye flashing triumphar 

“ Yes,” replied Dora, ina voice wl 
audible, “I will give you the promise. 

“Now and here?” demanded: the young man, su 
denly seizing her fair, round arm and lifting it up- 
ward to the sky. “You swear in the sight of 
heaven that you will marry me when I ask it. You 
call on heaven to witness it. Ifyou should refuse t 
fulfil the promise, you declare your soul perjured 
for ever.” 

Dora shuddered at the fieree ve 
look, the hoarse desperation of the tone, 
swered, unhesitatingly : 

as . do, I do, Jonas Weston. I promise it bec cause I 
am frantic to escape from this prison—because thi 
life has grown unendurable.” 

He still held her arm aloft, his face ¢lowi 
ficree triumph, and she was gazing back, with my 
eyes, on the distant swell of the sea, which synibolled 
for her all freedom, and gladness, out hope el 
with hasty steps, almost running in 4h 
reach them speedily, came a man “Of né arly 
years of age, dressed plainly, a trifle more ne¢ 
than the common run of fisher 
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e} sparkling angrily, his pane rows knit in a 
frown, and his long gray locks streaming behind 
him. 

“ What is this, Master Jonas? Take care. What 





is the girl promising?” cried he, shar 
arm, and turned 
; 


Jonas Weston dropped the girl’: 
with a careless laugh. 

“ Ah, Captain Fritty, are you tl 
Dora promise to be here on this island, if she’s alive, 
come two years this day. I’m making up my mind 
to take a good voyage, and leavealone these fishing- 
smacks.” i 

“What is her being here to you, youngster? 
growled the old man, “though there’s ‘little danger 
of her leaving the place.” 

“Why, nothing particular, of course, only we are 
good friends, are wwe not, Dora? 

“T suppose 80,’ ” answered the girl, with a littl 
shiver, which Jonas was not too dull to heed, and 
he mentally registered a vow to remember it, when 
the right time came. : 
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“Well, Dora, I.shan’t forget the promise. Good- 
bye till I come again. Captain Fritty, what. do you 


wake of the weather?” 

“A dull spell, a dull spell, Mr. Jonas Weston. 
When are you going to run up to the:port with your 
poat ?” 

“ Some time to-morrow,or next day. Whew! how 
those scuds fly. I wouldn’t be surprised ii we had 
something of a blow to-night.” 

And the young fisherman walked carelessly to 
and fro, over the rocky path, apparently quite heed- 
less that Dora had shipped quietly through the cottage 
door, and disappeared from view. 

Captain Fritty watched him uneasily from under 
his shaggy brows, and presently broke forth, ab- 
ruptl 

eLoskk here, Jonas Weaton, because this girl of 
mineis growing. into good looks I’ll not have you or 
anybody else hanging round here. She’s not for the 
likes of you, you understand.” 

“You think her beauty will bring a grandee into 
ton net, doyou? Or is there someone waiting for 

ner already picked out, eh, Captain Fritty ?’ 

“i ireful glanceand smothered oath were the only 
answers. 

“ Well, well, captain, I don’t want to plague you. 
lam going along veyage, so you won't be troubled 
by my hanging around the place. A young fellow 
can't help speaking.a few civil words to a pretiy 
girl like that,and you don’t ought to blame me for 
it. Besides, the poor thing is kept enough here. It’s 
almost a charity to give her-a smile.” 

“Don’t trouble your mind about her, I say. I’m 
her guardian, and I know what is required of 
me.” 

“Humph! required of you? Then there is some- 
one else who is interested in her and holds you ac- 
countable,” said Jonas, smiling triumphantly at the 
chagrined look which his shrewd guess brought to 
the old man’s face. “One might suspect that there 
were good reasons for keeping the poor girl secluded 
here, as snugly as if she was a prisoner. However, 
as you say, it’s none of my business, and this is my 
last visit to the island before crossing the ovean. 
Good-day to you, Captain Fritty. I must be off to 
look after the schooner’s loading.” 

And, whistling merrily, Jonas Weston turned on his 
heel and descended the cliff. 

“The Evil One take him,” muttered the old man. 

It would be a bad business if he should come prying 
around just now, of all times, when I am looking for 
avisit. Ihope the foreign voyage will not only 
take time, but keep him on the other side of the 
ocean.” 





CHAPTER If. 


Tue wind had not gone down ‘with the sun, but 
went raging like a maddened spirit, tossing the 
waves into white ridges of foam, and sweeping 
.dely across the barren island. Nota star was to 
» seen, but yet there was a dim light pervading 

» scene, because of @ moon approaching its fuil, 
which feebly diffused its gloom through the black 
uds, which shut out its face from view. 

he fishermen on the other side of the cove made 
‘ast their boats, and.retired willingly to the shelter 

i their own firesides. 

the cattle were snugly in the pen, the sheep 
iuddled together in the fold. 

Not a soul was visible on the whole island when 

ptain Fritty, just as the gloomy twilight faded, 
‘wok his nightly reconnoisance from the rock behind 

e house, which gave asweeping view of the whole 
sland, as well as of the bay. 

the wind ‘hustled off his hat, and tossed his gray 

irs over his fa, 9, and one or two-big drops splashed 
lown his forehead. 

“Ugh, an ugly night!” said he, as he shut the 
door, and came back to the fireplace where Madame 
Marie had kindled ‘a bright fire of brushwood, whose 
cheery glow illumined the room. “It will be an 
ly night, dame. I wouldn’t care to be in a ship 
ng on a leeward shore. It would be as dark as 
‘rebus, if it wasn’t for the moon.” 

Dora was sitting by the window, a book in her 
hand, the taper forefinger left in for a mark, at the 
page where she had closed it when the light failed. 
ue looked up quickly, and then shook her rich 
‘lusters of eurly hair over her face to hide its 
triumphant smile. 

“ Let the darkness come; it will be the better for 
my escape. I ‘would dare any’peril; anything, every- 
thing, to break away from ‘this: distasteful scene,” 
she thought. 

Madame Marie, a singular-looking person, tall, 
square, angular, without a pound of superfluous 
flesh on her ody, and with well-knit- muscles. that 
gave hint of strength beyond her years and sex, 
paused abruptly.as‘she was crossing the room to 
put away the last dish in the closet, with a mingled 
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expression of awe and alarm in her faded guay eyes, 
and asked, hurriedly: 

“Isn’t it time for the steamer ? You don’t suppose 
she is on the coast to-night, do you?’ 

Dora’s furtive glance through the screening curls 
showed her a quick, warning gesture from Captain 
Fritty directed to the speaker. 

“No, I don’t think the passenger steamer is quite 
so far. She won't show herself in the strait for a 
couple of days yet, according to my reckoning.” 

Madame Marie went to the window, and looked 
out. The darkness was falling so swiftly,.and the 
waves broke in such high swirls of foam, she could 
not see the distant strait. 

“Heaven save all coastwiriven ships,” sighed 
no ge sitting down, rocked herself to and fro, un- 
easily. 

Dora laid aside her book, put back her hair from 
her eyes, and startled them by saying, abruptly: 

“ Aunt Marie, was I ever in a ship that came across 
the ocean?” 

“ What put thatin your head, child?” asked the 
woman. 

_ But Captain Fritty saved her any attempt at eva- 
sion. 

“ Of course you were, Dora. Don’t you know that 
we brought you here whenm.you were only a little 
babe? We came in a ship, then. It won’t be likely to 
help your knowledge of ships now,” he added, with 
a laugh. 

“ T wish I could go back, in that ship or any ship,” 
said the girl, in a dreamy tone, fixing herlerge se- 
rious eyes on the fire. 

“You are always wishing something eqnally 
useless and foolish,” retorted Captain Fritty, coldly. 

“J wonder why you took the trouble to bring me 
s0 far,” continued Dora, clasping her slender hands 
across her knees, and still eyeing the blazing 
brushwood. 

Madame Marie smiled bitterly, and looked over to 
see what her husband would answer. 

“Was there ever such a strange creature? Who 








—an eagle that feels its w ings, and is drawn by wild, 
nameless yearning every time it lifts its glance to the 
sky, or beyond the free spaces stretching into the in- 
visible distance.” 

Captain Fritty laughed scornfully. 

“An eagle, indeed. Presumptuous. child, you are 
among the humblest of the humble, a helpless de- 
pendant upon the charity of a poor, broken-down 
mariner—compare yourself to an eagle!” 

The cold sneer seemed tosting her to anger. Her 
face grew cold and white, while the eyes burnt with 
a brilliancy that was almost dazzling. 

Madame Marie, leaning forward, one elbow on her 
knee, tho hand supporting her head, with her eyes 
watching the girl steadily, slowly, said, mumbling 
the words half between her breath : 

“It may beso. Nature is whimsical] sometimes ; 
but she keeps her own plans—aye, she keeps her own 
plans.’ 

Dora did not heed her words. She had turned 

in the white heat of her passion towards the old 
man. 
“Tt is false,” she said, vehemently. “Ido not 
believe a word of all you try to impress upon me. | 
am no relative of yours, and I do not believe I am a 
b gear either. Moreover, I am certain that it is for 
keeping me here that you receive the income which 
supports you. There, I have told you at Jast, and I 
am thankful for it. Ihave had it on my mind long 
enough.” 

The old man seemed to enjoy her fierce passion. 

“Tndeed,” he said, in a cool, ironical voice, which 
maddened the youthful listener more than any anger. 
“Pray inform us whence you derived this ex- 
ceedingly interesting information. You are not 4 
beggar. Be so good as to point out in what gold 
mine, or bank vault, your princely dowry is in- 
vested.” 

“Set me free from this hateful prison and I will 
find it,” said Dora, stamping that tiny, daintily pro- 
portioned foot. 

* Ah, indeed, you are an eagle, yet you ask me to 


should have brought you if not we ? Areyounot our | give you wings. 
niece ? Have you any other friend in the world ex- | 


cept your Aunt Marie and me?” answered the old 
man, with a faint sneer. 

“Can one be a friend, and not love ? never 
thought so. Well, it does not matter, only re wonder 
you took so much trouble, and for so litile use.’ 

“So little use! Hear the ungrateful child, 
dame.” 

“Very little use, indeed, sir, to take the trouble to | 
bring a child away across the ocean, to feed and 
care for it, and then give it to the desolate existence 
like this of mine. I take it that it had been better 
to have;tossed the poor little waif to the mercy of the 
waves. I, at least, feel now that 1 would have thanked 
you for it.” 

“You ought to know how some people fare. How 
many poor girlsare forced to toil till their arms drop 
in weariness, their backs stoop with pain and weak- 
ness, and they wish for death to relieve their misery. 
What do you know of the terrible pangs of hunger ? 
the stinging torments of cold? the aching limbs of 
steady, relentless toil? And yet I tell you there are 
hundreds and hundreds of young girls, as tender and 
sensitive as you, only as far off from us to-night as 
the city up there in the bay, who are suffering thus 
to-night.” 

The beautiful eyes, deepening to horror, were fixed 
upon his face. 

“ Pitiful heaven! can this be so? Tell me, Aunt 
Marie, is this so?” demanded Dora, huskily, turning 
to the woman. 

“It is true,” answered Madame Marir, folding her 
hands across her knees and returning the young 
girl’s gaze steadily. 

A dead pallor fell upon the fair features as Dora 
murmured : 

“Oh, my fairy world! 
touch it.” 

“See your ingratitude,” went on Captain Fritty, 
with a dull gleam of satisiaction in his rebuke. “ Here 
are you, sullen, unhappy, obstinate, though you are 
spared all these horrors. Instead of being blithe and 
gay of heart, like your linnet yonder, you refuse to 
sing, you beat uselessly against your cage, which is 
only meant in kindness to keep you from harm. 
Mark you, uselessly, for ail it availsis to wound the 
rebellious wings. Why can you not make the best 
of your lot, Dora, and be happy here ?” 

A wild, bitter smile gathered over her beautiful 
face, illumined by the crimson firelight, as the girl 
pee ees her feet, extending -her hand in vehement 


it is crumbling before I 


es Tr will tell you why, Uncle Fritty, ” said she; 
“because itis not in my nature. Will the eagle be 
content to crawl sluggishly along the sands, its 
highest ambition to mount some spray-washed rock 
and doze in the sunshine, its deepest joy to drift with 
the waves, like the turtledown yonder on the shore? 





“Task you to take off the thongs with which you 
have bound them, Captain F ritty. 

Captain Fritty. Ob, oh! I am too humblea 
character to be acknowledged any longer as a rela- 
tive of the noble eagle. You hear, Marie, the girl 
disowns the relationship.” 

“ Yes, I deny it,” cried Dora, her whole form trem- 
bling bene ath the anger he had anoused, f pjoying g it 
as some enjoy tormenting a spirited animal. “ There 
is proof enough in your own actions. You pretend 
| to care for me, but you secretly hate me. You have 
| not a partic le of ‘love for me, either of you, and I 
am not so stupid or duil-eyed that I cannot see it.” 

“An eagle again. An eye that can pierce every- 
th ing, can look undaunted on the sun. But with 
clipped wings,” laughed the old man, a sardonic 
glitter in his eyes. 

“Yes, they are clipped, but they will grow again. 
I warn you of it, and I shall spread them, and fly 
away, fly away,” answered Dora, harshly. 

And, sweeping back the rich veil of curling hair 
from her pale face, she gave him a long, steady, de 
fiant glance, and walked slowly with the haughty 
grace of a queen, for all her poor garments and bared 
feet, into the little room opening from the family 
serving-room. 

Madame Marie looked after her thoughtfully. 

“Fritty,” s “the child is right. 
Ve do hate he sr, both of us. 

“JT don’t need your telling it to find it out,” said 
the old man, in a surly voice. 

“ Nor you won’t want me to let you know that 
you are as sick and disgusted with this life as.she is, 
I suppose. 

“What good would it do?” 

“Tt does no good to torment the girl as you like 
to ; i, at allevents she ea the spirit of her race. Nature 
ain't apt tolie. If I didn’t remember what lies in 
her power, I s! should pity he r, you.are so unmerciful, 
and her life is 80 dreary. 

The old man did not answer. He. had leaned back 
in his chair, folded his arms, and fixed his eyes upon 
the fire. 

His wife rocked herself to and fro, her eyes rov- 
ing around the room with a dreary haze floating 
over the pale blue depths, 

“Sixteen years! sixteen years come Laster, since 
we sct foot on the island. It has changed its 
aspect. It looked like an Eden of refuge then. Here 
we were safe. No more hunting down, no more 
pinching wants, no dreary cares and weari ng toil 
sc antily repaid. I remember so well how glad and 
high my heart was beating when I enterod this cottage 
for the first time. No queen just receiving her 
crown was half so jubilant.” 

The low, dreamy tones died out slowly, and several 
moments of profound silence followed, broke only by 
the rattling of the window casements and the roar 
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of the wind as it came in gusts, sweeping across 
the rocky cliff. 

Captain Fritty had dropped his head to his breast, 
and there came a softened look to the lips which 
had curled upon Dora in such an angry sneer. He 
rose presently, went to the door through which the 
girl had vanished, and, opening it, glanced into the 
little entry. 

“She is not there, I heard her go up to the attic,” 
said Madame Marie, quietly. “Do you know, Fritty, 
sometimes I sit here picturing how different it would 
be if the girl was gone, and someone else were 
in her place. Whata gay, jolly place it would be 
for us. And he, how he would enjoy going out in 
the fishermen’s boats. Boys are always bewitched 
with anything which sails on the water. Perhaps 
it bad been as wellintheend. Thatis what frets 
me.” 

“ Humph! what are you talking about ?” said Cap- 
tain Fritty, angrily; but his face looked uneasy and 
gloomy; “this storm has set your wits astray.” 

“No, it is not the sterm, 1 am just so on the 
brightest days. I have nothing to do but sit here 
and think. And since the present is so tame and 
dull, I have only to go over the past, or try to peer 
into the future. What use in your trying to hide it, 
Fritty ? it is the same with you. 1 hear you muttering 
about it in your dreams. I think we are getting child- 
ish as our years drop silently one by one, silvering 
the hair, unnerving the mind, and stealing away the 
strength. Weare homesick, both of us. We are no 
longer contented to be exiles; we long to lay our 
bones upon our native soil. And it might have been, 
Fritty ; that is what troubles me—it might have been 
if we had not this girl. If we had taken our own 
and faced the matter honestly.” 

“ You are leaving out of the question that facing 
the matter is just what we couldn't do. There was 
that cursed prison haunting me, and poverty and dis- 
grace. We were driven into the path we took, and, 
as you say, we were very thankful to find so much 
smoothed under our feet.” 

“ Yes, we thoughtso then. It is only of late that 
I have questioned it. For, after all, we left the best 
behind—home, fatherland, and the only living being 
who bears a drop of our blood in his veins. That 
is where the sting comes, to think that we are doing 
without his love. That others receive his smiles, 
his tender words, his loving looks. Mon Dieu! that 
thought would poison my bliss if I were in Paradise.” 

The woman pushed back the thin, grizzled locks 
from her forehead, and looked up into her husband’s 
face with a sickly smile on her quivering lips. 

“But you wouldn’t ruin the lad, Marie,” said the 
old man, his own hard features softening. “ You 
know he is better off without us. You should rejoice 
that we have secured for him a fortune and life so 
much beyond anything in our power to give, except 
for this absence.” 

“T know, I know. I try to reason it over to my- 
self, but I am weak and selfish. And I think 
it is why, as she says, I hate this girl, that every 
time she looks at me, or speaks to me, I think it 
might be my own, and it is not, it is not.” 

“Ugh, how the wind rocks the very stone foun- 
dation of the cottage. It is a wild night. I say, 
Marie, you shall go up to the town and stay a little 
while. You are sick to death of this cursed island, 
and no wonder either. I'll stay and look after the 
girl, and you will come back cheered up.” 

“No, no, it would not help me; no change of 
scene in this country would avail. If I could only 
go back home, indeed. Dear, dear, how it haunts 
me. I gee it always, waking or sleeping; the plea- 
sant hillside crowned with vineyards, the white 
road with its rows of poplars. The villa and the 
chateau in the distance, even the little wayside 
shrine, where once you found me hanging garlands. 
Fritty, do you remember? Heaven save us, it 
must be forty years ago, and I was only a merry, 
thoughtless lass. Forty years! forty years. And 
we are here on this dreary island, the broad land and 
the wider ocean rolling between us and that dear 
old spot. The life is very strange, very weary, and 
very sad. Our poor little Lizette, I cannot mourn 
that her troubles ended early.” 

“Why do you talk of all these things to-night, 
Marie?” said Captain Fritty, resentfully. “I think 
the night itself is dismal enough.” 

She shook her head mournfully. 

“They are in my heart every night, Fritty, but 
the girl’s behaviour set my tongue to talking of 
them. Yes, itis a wild night. If that steamer should 
be due, and anything should happen to her 
mails——” 

“It will take a worse storm than this to harm one 
of that staunch line. I have a presentiment, Marie, 
that the next news will make a change for us. You 
know the master refused to have us back, but he 
hinted something in his letter about giving us a 
glimpse of the boby——” 








“Ah, the fine handsome youth he must be! He 
had Lizette’s eyes. Mon Dieu! I should almost die 
with joy to look upon him.” 

Marie started up from her seat, her large, bony 
hands clasped, her eyes ashine, while her whole face 
was illumined with a smile that seemed almost 
ecstatic. 

Captain Fritty watched her uneasily. 

“Tf the master saw you looking like that he would 
take fine care that you never set eyes on him,” said 
he. 

She turned suddenly, the lips drawn away savagely 
from the stunted, broken teeth, and hissed rather 
than spoke: 

“What care I for that man? Would to heaven 
he had perished, ere I, or a child of mine, ever set 
eyes upon his deceitful face!” 

“Come, come, what’s the use of quarrelling with 
your destiny, Marie? Don’t talk any more to-night. 
It’s time we put out the fire and went to bed. It’sa 
night for sound sleeping.” 

“ Yes,” said Madame Marie, her face settling toits 
accustomed look of stoical gravity and indifference, 
“men can sleep.” 

(To be continued.) 





THE FARMER’S DAUGHTER. 





“But she is only a farmer’s daughter!” 

The speaker as he said these words took his cigar 
from his mouth, and looked at his friend as if he had 
decided the question. 

They were young men.. Both had an air of refine- 
ment. But there was a marked difference in the 
faces of the two. The speaker had a handsome 
countenance, but it was wanting in force. His com- 
panion, on the contrary, had a face that distinguished 
him at once as one born to be “a ruler of men.” 

“Look here, Harry,” was his reply. “ You and I 
ought to beabove that nonsense. We live ina 
country where oneoccupation, provided it be honest, 
is just as honourable as another. To bea farmer 
or a mechanic is as reputable as to be a lawyer or a 
banker.” 

“Good heavens, Jack!” was the response, “how 
wildly you talk. With yourantecedents, too. Born 
in the best society, educated at one of our first 
universities, travelled, rich—I declare I don’t know 
what to think of you.” 

The other laughed pleasantly. 

“TI don’t believe you do, Harry. But in this matter 
you ought to understand me. I tell you I am going 
to marry Miss Beaumont, and you answer, as if your 
argument was incontrovertible, ‘She is a farmer’s 
daughter.’ Now if you had said she was vain, or a 
flirt, or stupid, bad hearted, or ignorant, you 
would have said something to the point. Come, 
give me a light; I have talked so much that my 
cigar has gone out.” 

“But you don’t mean to say that birth and educa- 
tion go for nothing? that culture doesn’t become 
hereditary? isn’t bred in the bone, muscle and 
brain ?” 

“You have never heard the story of the lion that 
wrote his own history, have you, Harry? Oh! I 
thought you hadn’t. Well, all our dterati are 
doing the same thing. They wish to get up a notion 
that there’s a sort of Brahmin caste here, an intel- 
lectual aristocracy, and that they—heaven preserve 
us!—are its high priests. Now, my lad, it’s the 
real bone and sinew of this land, the actual workers, 
who will be both its brain and its aristocracy. All 
our great men have come from the people. And our 
greatest women, let me tell you, are the women of 
the people——” 

“Lord! Jack——” 

“Stop. Let me finish. I don’t wish to be mis- 
understood. Culture, I admit, is an excellent thing, 
though true culture does not consist merely in know- 
ing how to be graceful, to dress well, or even to 
talk about art; but there are other things more 
needful than culture in a wife—and a great womanly 
heart is the first of these. Now I don’t assert that 
because a woman is rich and, as you say, ‘ well born,’ 
she cannot have such a heart; but I do assert that 
her riches and birth certainly do not give it to her. 
In fact neither the very rich nor the very poor are 
as likely to have this quality as one belonging to 
what you, with your phraseology, would call the 
‘middle class.’ To find areally healthy and perfect 
flower you must not look in a hothouse or a desert.” 

“Oh! I don’t mean to say a word against Miss 
Beaumont personally,” said Harry, with some em- 
barrassment. ‘“ Of course she is all you declare. I 
was only speaking in the abstract. Certainly she’s 
very handsome. But for all that, Jack, she is only 
& farmer's daughter—and what will your sisters say 
to it?” , 

“It will make little difference to me what they 
















































































say. Probably they will try to snub her. So much 
for a fashionable education. Had my four sisters »_ 
and his voice then had a touch ofsadness—“ not been 
so rich perhaps they would have been better women. 
There is no truer saying than that a restless egotism 
is the curse of wealth.” 

“Well, I give you up,” answered his companion, 
knocking the ashes from his cigar; “you talk like 
an agrarian, like a sans culotte, like a Chartist, like— 
like——Good heavens, Jack! you don’t know how 
you talk.” 

“T talk, I hope, like a man of sense. I see around 
me, in our fashionable society, chiefly giddy girls 
or fast women; and I don’t want any such materia] 
as that ina wife. I want someone, on the contrary, 
who will know howto bring up her children in the fear 
of God, who will think her home her true sphere, 
and who will love her husband a little more, at any 
rate, than her pet ponies or her last Paris bonnet. 
I want a companion and a helpmate.” 

“ And such you have found in Miss Beaumont?” 

“Such I have found in Miss Beaumont. You 
acknowledge that she is beautiful. She is well 
educated too, not in the sense of having acquired 
mere accomplishments, but in the higher sense. She 
is a companion, intellectually, for any man. The 
mere surface-varnish, which you call the air of good 
society, she can acquire readily, for she has tact,a 
good heart, and natural grace. If she had been born 
to a great fortune and bred in fashionable life her 
naturally fine nature might have been corroded by 
selfishness ; as it is, being only farmer's daughter, 
she is ‘ the noblest Roman of them all.’\ And you'll 
live to admit it, Harry.” 

“Oh! I'll admit it now,” replied Harry, with per- 
fect sincerity, ashe roseupto go. “I don’t see how 
it is that you and Holmes can settle these things, 
but you were too clever for me at college, and have 
been so ever since, and all I know is that I've always 
found you right in the long run, and so I am sure 
you must be right here. But, bless me, Jack! what 
a fuss your sisters will make.” 

“ One word, Harry, before you go,” said his com- 
panion, laughing at the dismal face of his friend. 
“Don’t fancy I marry Miss Beaumont because she 
is a farmer's daughter, though, as I have just said, 
even that has its advantages. I should have mar- 
ried her, if she would have ‘had me, had she been a 
princess just as soon. What I is the woman, 
and I, or any other true man, ought to marry the 
woman he loves, and who is worthy of his love, 
whether she be beggar or queen.” 

“Good-by, good-by! -It shan’t make any dif- 
ference in me, old fellow.” 

Jack had another good laugh after his old college 
chum had left. Jack had wide sympathies and a 
broad intellect; he liked Harry for his good heart 
and for old associations, but he often had a laugh, 
as he did now, at the weaknesses of his friend. 

“ Poor Harry !” he said, “ he’ll some fashion- 
able girl and sink into the life of the clubs, and 
never know either what he has missed. But there 
must be human oysters, I suppose. As for me, | 
aspire to something higher.” 

To aspire usually is towin. Jack won. He mar- 
ried Miss Beaumont in spite of all that his sisters 
said, and to the amazement, we must admit, of most 
of his male friends. But time vindicated his choice. 
His wife proved to be in every sense of the word a 
helpmate. She was his companion, his counsellor, 
his best friend. 

Five years have passed, and Jack is now 4 dis- 
tinguished Member of Parliament; but he traces 
much of his success and all of his happiness to his 
having made a wise choice in a wife. 22D 





“ JUSTIFIABLE Homicrpz.”—A little boy, the son 
of a labourer at Driffield, Yorkshire, named Holmes, 
in attempting to drive a cat from under a stool, 
kicked his sister, a girl of fourteen, behind the ankle ; 
and she died of the injury a week afterwards. A 
coroner’s jury has found a verdict in the case of 
“Justifiable homicide.” 

Siens or A Harp WINTER.—“ Birds of passage,” 
says the Nord, “ have begun their annual migrations 
southwards through Belgium a month earlier this 
year than usual. Already long lines of storks have 
taken flight ; bustards have been killed in the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris, and wild ducks have passed in 
such numbers that the eye cannot follow them. All 
this, as is known, presages a hard winter.” 

FaMInE 1N SicrLy.—To the horrors of cholera 
have been superaddded in Sicily the horrors of fa- 
mine. A drought, which has now lasted nearly two 
years, has arrested and parched up vegetation, and 
has deprived the flocks and herds of the food neces- 
sary for their sustenance. The cities and towns are 
deserted by the wealthier inhabitants, the shops are 
closed, the markets scantily supplied. 
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AT THE SEA SHORE. 


THERE was a sort of murmuring,“ sensation” on 
the wide, thronged terrace of the fashionable sea-side 
hotel that summer afternoon as Miss Trevor came 
out in her long dress of white barége, a loose white 
scarf fluttering from her shoulder, and a snowy plume 
hovering like a white puff of vapour on the edge of 
her little Spanish hat. 

Julia - Trevor liked to go through the world in that 
way. From her childhood she had always been 
accustomed to make a sensation wherever she went. 
Homage was her natural atmosphere; attention and 
adoration were as essential to her as the air she 
breathed. In fact, Julia Trevor was as nearly spoiled 
as @ woman can be who possesses a fine nature and 
a warm, impulsive heart. 

“Julia ’ll be all right when once she settles down,” 
said Mr. Trevor, when his wife bewailed to him, in 
conjugal confidence, their pretty daughter’s habitual 
flirtations. 

_ “Yes,” said the mother, half sighing, half smil- 
ing, “but it takes her such a long time to settle 
down.” 

Mrs. Trevor was right. 

Julia was tall and magnificently moulded, with 
superb brown hair, hazel eyes, and a profile as fault- 
less ag that of the Venus de Milo, while her lovely 
mouth could express either the sweetest sympathy 
or the haughtiest scorn—scorn which seemed to 
wither you like an intense flame. 

As she passed down the beach path, with her white 
draperies trailing after her, and a single damask rose, 
fragrant and perfectly shaped, hanging from her 
heavy coils of hair, Alban Meredith rose up and joined 


her. 


What a magnificent morning for a sail, Miss 
Trevor!” 


[THE FATAL ROCKS.) 








“Ts it?” 

Julia was not inclined to be communicative. 
Meredith paused a moment and then continued : 

“The Sea Gull is lying at the little pier with her 
wings all unfurled ready for a flight—will you 
eos her and me by your companionship this morn- 
ing ?” 

“Thank you, I don’t care to sail.” 

Alban’s brow slightly contracted ; he bit his lip. 

“Miss Trevor, will you please to explain yourself ?” 

“Mr. Meredith, I am not aware that my speech 
stands in need of any interpretation.” 

“Not your speech, perhaps, but your manner— 
your tone.” 

“Tam not bound to render an account of my tone 
or manner to you or any other gentleman, Mr. 
Meredith.” 

Alban bowed his head haughtily. 

“T stand reproved, Miss Trevor. Hereafter [shall 
not trouble you again. Good morning.” 

She held out her hand indifferently; his grasp, 
cold as marble, closed on it with involuntary vehe- 
mence. 

“Ts this to be a final parting, Miss Trevor?” 

: - suppose 80, if you persist in going to New Zea- 
and.” 

“ Would you rather I should remain here ?” 

Julia raised her eyebrows with that beautiful in- 
solence which maddens you even while you cannot 
but admire its cool, audacious grace. 

“Would I rather? Really, I have not taken the 
trouble to form any opinion on the subject.” 

“Then it is a final good-bye.” 

He bowed again over her hand and was gone before 
she could read the effect of her scornful words upon 
his dark Castilian face. 

Julia walked on, drawing the carved point of her 
parasol through the silver softness of the gleaming 
sands, mechanically picking up tiny shells. and 


Miz. 





pearl-white stones polishey’ to dazzling smoothness 
by the beating tides of centuries; but she was 
thinking of Mr. Meredith all the time. 

“They say there is the blood of Spanish princes 
in his veins,” she mused to herself, with a curious 
kind of dimple in her cheek. “Alban Meredith has 
always boasted himself proof against the power of 
woman’s influence ; he has succumbed at last. Oh, 
beauty! thou art a wonderful gift—a wonderful and 
a precious inheritance. I am thankful that I was 
born beautiful!” 

So might fair Cleopatra have exulted on the reedy 


| shores of the Nile; so might Helen of Troy have 


smiled on the ruin she had wrought! 

And when she returned to her roomshe was so 
radiant that Mrs. Trevor looked up from her novel 
in surprise. 

“Why, Julia, what has brightened yon up so?’ 

“ Nothing, only I am tired, mamma. I think I'll 
lie down and sleep awhile.” 

It was late in the afternoon when Miss Trevor 
came out again, with her lace parasol and fluttering 
barége scarf, and strolled slowly down along the 
beach path. 

“Julia, where are you going? Can I go too ?” 

“Yes—come. I am only going to take a little 
walk along the shore to watch the tides.” 

Bessie Payne came running up like achild. She 
was a child, although eighteen blooming summers had 
left their sunshine in her brown locks, their starlight 
in the blue depths of her soft, innocent eyes. Bessic 
was like a kitten, or a white rabbit, or a dove, or any 
other soft, winning little thing whom you pet and 
care for almost unconsciously. Julia Trevor was 
not one whose affections showed themselves very 
readily, yet even she was fond of Bessie Payne. 

“Oh, Julia, did you see Mr. Meredith and Colonel 
Tracey go out in the yacht two hours ago?” 

“ No.” 

“ How splendidly the little Sea Gull spread her 
white wings to the breeze! Oh I wish they had 
asked me to go too !” 

“ We shall enjoy our walk quite as well, Bessie.” 

“Do you think so? But I would so like a 
sail.” 

“Then, Bessie, you shall have it—or a row, which 
is quite as good. Here are two little boats fastened 
to the shore, with oars inside. I used to be a capital 
oarswoman, andI don’t think I have forgotten al! 
my skill yet.” 

She stooped and unloosened the rope moorings. 

“Jump in!” 

“But are you not afraid, Julia?” 

“ Afraid!” Miss Trevor laughed scornfully. ‘In 
an hour I'll bring you back, my little Bessie. There 
—just in the middle of the seat—that’s right. Now 
we are off!” 

Like a floating leaf the little boat glided away 
over the clear tides, propelled by the swift, regular 
strokes of Miss Trevor's oars, while Bessie sat, 
holding on to the seat, her cheery lips apart and her 
blue eyes dilated, half with delight, half with terror. 

“Don’t you like it, little one ?” 

“Oh! I like it so much! How glorious the breeze 
is! and just look at the sunset on the water, like a 
great line of gold; and those purple-edged clouds 
piled up against the horizon—it is like a picture, 
Julia.” 

It was like a picture; nor were the two fair girls 
in the tiny boat the least beautiful feature of it 
The fresh salt wind had loosened Julia’s hair and 
given new bloom to her cheeks, while her eyes 
sparkled like jewels, and the unconsciously graceful 
pose of her long throat and slender shoulders would 
have attracted the artistic eye of asculptor. 

So the little boat shot merrily onwards, the rush of 
the tide, and the measured dip of the oars combining 
to speed its course, while, afar off, the edges of the 
purple clouds glowed with golden outlines, as if some 
glittering pen would fain shape the word “ Beware ” 
upon the storm-charged piles. 

And Julia and Bessie, all unconscious of the im- 
pending danger, drifted onwards! 

“We are out of sight of land, Julia; don’t you 
think we ought to return? See how rough the 
water is getting, and the West is all black and gloomy. 
“Julia, please turn back!” 

“In a moment, Bess.” 

She headed the boat round, but, as she did so, one 
of the oars, slipping against the wet edge, escaped 
from her hold, and dropped into the water, shooting 
away on the swift tides like a human thing instinct 
with mischief. 

“Oh, Julia! what shall we do?” 

“We shall do very well, Bessie. I have rowed 
with one oar before now, and I can do it again.” 

But Julia remembered with an inward misgiving 
that she had rowed with one oar only on a clear 
little wooded stream, with low branches touching 
the water on either side—not on the sea, with no 





land in sight, a heavy wind-gust rising in the West, 
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and the tide rushing out to sea like a flight of mad 
demons. 

“Be careful, Julia, there is a dangerous ledge of 
rocks here somewhere—I have heard my father 
speak of it.” 

“T shall be earéful, Bessie. 

But she felt her heart die within her as she became 
eonscious how fast her strength was failing. Could 
Bessie have seen the colour fade from her cheeks, the 
wild, strained look come into her eye, she would 
have been more terrified than ever. 

And, all of a sudden, she threw the one dripping 
oar into the boat, and clasped Bessie Payne to her 
heart, with a low, moaning cry. 

“Bessie, Bessie, 1 can row no farther! Oh, my 
little one, have I brought you hereto die? Mbust-we 
both perish, with no one to aid us?” 

And the rush of the tide and the'shriek of the rising 
wind echoed her words. 

“ The rocks! the rocks!” weiled Bessie, who was 
straining her eyés: through ‘the unnatural gloom of 
sea and sky. 

And, at the same moment, the little boat struck 
against the hidden reef with a groaning crash. 

* . * > ° 


” 


“Darker than ever. We are going to have 2 ter- 
rible blow,” muttered Colonel Tracey, between his 
set teeth. “Are you suretheSea-Gull is good for it, 
Meredith?” 

“The Sea-Gull hae weathered worse gusts than 
this,” returned Meredith, calmly. “ Be eesy"in your 
mind, Tracey.” 

‘Is your sailing-master up to the emergency ?” 

“ Quite so.” 

Tracey leaned on the'bulwarks, looking at ihe roll- 
ing tides below. 

“ Ha, there comes an empty boat drifting along, 
with an ugly hole in her side, and—what’s that? A 
handkerchief, caught in the split boards. Something 
has happened somewhere!” 

His speech was hardly uttered when Alban had 
swung himself over the yacht’s side, surveyed the 
boat, which was floating along on her side, and pos- 
sessed himself of the brine-drenched pocket-hand- 
kerchief. 

“ Merciful heavens! it is Julia Trevor's!” 

One instant he steod looking down on the mute, 
unconscious signal of distress, then he went forward 
to the sailing-master. 

“T tell ye what, Mr. Meredith,” said the old tar, 
slowly turning the handkerchief round and round 
in his hand, “that boat got stove in on Raimond’s 
Reef.” 

“ How far is it?” 

“ About a mile to the west, sir.” 

“Then head her for Raimond’s Reef.” 

“ It’s a dangersome place, sir.” 

“I don’t care if it were the entrance to the Styx!) 

“ All right, sir.” 

Once or twice Colonel Tracey spoke to Mr. 
Meredith, but received no answer. 

Alban was standing with folded arms looking down 
at the surging tides. 

“My heaven! how slowly we move!” he muttered 
at last. “ Well—there is.afate which we can none 
of us eseape, following us with perpetual footsteps, 
and in the storm and tempest of this twilight is 
hidden my fate!” 

Four hours afterwards Julia Trevor awoke to con- 
sciousness in her own room at the sea-side hotel, 
epening her eyes upon shaded lights, and hearing 
with confused conseiousness the sound of hushed 
voices-and suppressed whispers. 

And at the same time she felt sharp pangs in her 
head, chest and arm. 

“Oh, mamma, am I dying? Did those cruel 
waves and sharp rocks beat the life out of me? 
How came I here? Where is Bessie?” 

“ My dear, you are not to talk,” interposed Mrs. 
Trevor, with wet eyes and faltering voice. “Mr. 
Meredith brought you down in his yacht; he found 
you thrown on the reeks at Raimond’s Reef, insensi- 
ble. Ten minutes later the tide would have swept 
you away—oh, love, it makes my heart almost cease 
to beat to thiuk of it!” 

“Mr. Meredith,” sho repeated, slowly, as.if trying 
to remember. ‘“ And Bessie?’ 

“ Bessie is in the next room, dear.” 

“ How is she 2” 

“ She is asleep.” 

Alas! they dared not tell Julia that the little 
innocent thing was indeed asleep—asleep with white 
roses around her pillow, and peaceful folded hands, 
never to wake again. 

Julia put her hand up to the wet bandages on her 
face. 

‘Mamma, what are these for ?” 

“ Darling, your face—itiscut.” 

Julia drew a low, sobbing sigh. Why had she not 
perished on the lonely twilight rocks, rather than to 
live on, despoiled of her rich heritage of beauty ? 





What a lesson to Julia was the next month, passed 
in the silence of her own room, with Pain, Sleep- 
lessness and Remorse for her companions! For 
it was just one month afterwards that she came down 
to the parlour, her glorious auburn hair shorn away, 
the roses vanished from her cheeks, and a deep, 
red-seamed scar'reaching from temple to lip on the 
left cheek. Mr. Meredith rose to escort her to the 
sofa, for her-gait was yet faltering and her motions 
une ; 
“ Alban—you have not yet goneto New Zealand ?” 
she said, with a-sndden flush rising to her poorpale 
brow. ‘ 

“Did you'think I should go while you were'so ill, 
Jdlia?” 

“ Tt is kind of ‘you,” she murmitred, faintly—“ so 
much Kinde? thun Ihave deserved. But-you will go 
now, will-you not?” 

“ Not unless*yousend me ?” 

“ I?" 

“Tf you bid me stay, Jnlia—~if you will let mo 
remain as your husband—there will be no more 
question ‘asto my going to New'Zealwnd,” he said, 
calmly. 

“But, Alban, I em waste and weak, with a 
hideous scarred face and aslittered constitution, 
and——” 

He came close ‘to her and took her thin hand 
in his, withs:tenderness- that lighted up his whole 
face. 

“ No—you are, my Julia, as ‘beautiful as ever 
in my eyes. It was you I loved, not the roses 
nor the golden hair. My sweet wife, I can read’ 
my destiny in your ‘eyés; I shall not go to New 
Zealand.” 

Nor did he. ‘were married in the little 
seasside chtitch, and their wedding tour was a 
walk to the quiet churchyard where the white 
ros@s ‘were ‘sprinkling their perfumed leaves over 


Bessie Payne's: grave! AR. 
_— 
THE EXEOUTION OF MAXIMILIAN. 
VARIOUS accounts, mote*or less a of ‘the: 


execution of the Emperor Maximilian hwve been pub- 
lished, but the following is the most authentic and 
circumstantial that has yet appeared. It is compiled 
from the testimony of Tudos, the Emperor’s faithful 
Hungarian body-servant, who was an eye-witness of 
the scene, and is corroborated by the priest who at- 
tended Maximilian, and the officer in commantatthe 
door of the prison: 

At 7 o'clock a.m., om ‘the 19th of Jtitte; “his 
Majesty left the room where he had been‘eonfined ‘in 
the convent of the Capuchinas, aecomipalifett by two 
priests (poor Mexican canonici of Quéfétaro), a ser- 
geant, and the guard. Three carriagesawaited the 
prisoners. His Majesty, with the two ‘priests, got 
into the first, Miramon and Mejiainto the two others. 
The Emperor was very pale, but calm. ‘The proces- 
sion was headed by thirty rifleros; then came the 
three carriages, followed by fifteen tiradores, four 
battalions of infantry, and two squadrons of cavalry. 
They marched slowly to the Cerro de la Campana— 
the spot at which his Majesty had surrendered on the 
15th of May. On the road people publicly displayed 
their sympathy and indignation. No men of the up- 
per classes showed themselves. The crowd was 
composed chiefly of poor Indians and of ladies who 
followed the carriage, fearlessly manifesting their 
sympathy. The Emperor acknowledged these de- 
monstrations by bowing on either side, as was. his 
usual custom. 

When they arrived at the foot of the “ cerro” the 
carriage stood still, and as the door would-.not open 
the Emperor had to get out through the window into 
the arms of his servant Tudos. His Majesty said 
to him, “ Do you really think that they are going to 
kill me this time ?” Tudos answered,“ No; I cannot 
believe it, even yet.” The Emperor then had to walk 
about a hundred paces.up the hill, to where the pow- 
der magazine had been duringthe siege. The officer 
in command of the execution was General Diaz (not 
Porfirio Diaz); the captain who commanded the 
firing party was Don Simon Montemayor. For each 
of the prisoners there had been detailed four soldiers, 
and one man in reserve; they were placed at five 
paces distarit from the three prisoners, the latter 
standing three paces from one another. They were 
not arranged by the officials, but took their places by 
chance, the Emperor being on the right, Miramon 
in the middle, and Mejia on the left, facing Queretaro. 

When all was ready his Majesty took off his hat 
and gave it to Tudos, telling him to convey it to his 
father as the last he had ever worn; he wiped his 
face with his handkerchief, as the day was very hot, 
and gave that also to his servant, with a request 
that it might be given to the Empress, if alive, if not, 
to his mother. Behind the prisoners, higher up on 
the hill, stood the people, nearly all poor Indians. His 
Majesty gave to each of the four soldiers who were 


for the body, witith was. 
carried back to Quefetaro,* 








to fire at him an ounce of gold (32. 4s.), and told them 
to aim well, and not shoot at his head, and then 
turning to those who stood around, spoke in Spanish, 
“Perdono 4 todos, y pido que todos me perdonen. 
Desco que la sangre mia, que se va & derramar, sea 
_ el bein de este pais. Viva Miéjico! Viva lq 

ndepencia!” His Majesty then placed his hanj 
upon his breast, to show the soldiers where to fire, 
and opened his arms to receive the shots. The signal 
was given, and the four men fired. The Emperor 
looked upwards, and fell slowly, in a sitting position. 
He was struck by all four balls, by three in the 
lower part of his waisteoaton theleft side and by 
one high up on the: right. _Heemoved his eyes and 
arm, and looked towards Tudos,'who'had been stand- 
ing only three paces*from him, as if he wished to 
speak, but he was not able to articulate. One of the 
priests sprinkled him with holy water. The man 
held in reserve then came up and gave him the fifth 
ball, but it only.went through the lungs on the right 
side. The muzzle of the gun was-so close that the 
waistcoat took fire, and Tudes-had-te:pourwater on 
it to put out the flame. 

The Emperor in his egomy pulled ‘atlils’ waistcoat, 
as if to open it, and tore it at the fifth button-hole 
from-the*bottom. He-coritirmed moving, soanother 
soldierwas brouglit up, but his»riffe-missed ‘fire. Ge- 
neral Diaz came ‘np on horseback*and told them to 
make hasteand fitish ; agdin-a-soMliercanre up and 
pulled, and agaih poe ndiss*fire.- There were 








no more men ready ir atms.loadéd, andsom. 
Tioménts were'lost in one ; ‘at last omer was 
brought who stepped fired, and this 
time theshot went thro r’s*heart, ‘and 
put an end to his*suff © a convulsiv: 
start, gasped, and fell is dressshadagain 


caught fire, and Tudés “had ‘to extinguish it with 
water. The trust have lived ‘about two 
minutes after he reesived the first fire. Four carga- 
dores then btought*s*rough ‘kind of-cofin too short 
in-with the legs 
in that ‘mienner it was 
wmaecompanied by any 
officials ; it was fohowed, however, bya great ated 
of poor Indians, weeping loudly. Every drop of 
blood which fell on the ground was quickly wiped up 
by the handkerchiefs of these poor people. 

Mejia did not die till after the Emperor ; it took 
seven balls to kill him. Miramon was the only ono 
of the three whodied immediately. All three were 
fired at in the samie moment. It'was His Majesty's 
particular wish ‘that, in case they were condemned, 
they should all be executed r. 

‘The German Gazette of Leipsic: hes the follow- 
ing letter, addressed by the r Maximilian, 
shortly'before hisdeath, to*the “Austrian Ambassador 
at Mexico: 

“Queretaro, Prison of Las Capuchinas, 
“June 17, 1867. 

“Dear Baron Laco,—I have finished with this 
world. My last desires now concern only my mort:! 
remains, which will soon be freed from the suffer- 
ings of those, who shall ‘survive me. My medical 
adviser, Dr. Basch, will have my body conveyed to 
Vera Cruz. It will only be accompanied by two 
domestics, Gull and Tudos. I have ordered that no 
pomp or solemn ceremony shall ‘take place on its re- 
moval to that port, nor on board the ship which is to 
take my body to Europe. I have looked at death 
with tranquillity, and I wish also to enjoy calm in 
my coffin. You will procure, my dear baron, a pas- 
sage for Dr. Basch with my two servants, who are 
charged with the care of my body, on board of on: 
of the two ships of war, by which it will be conveyed 
to Europe. There I wish to’be buried by the side 
of my poor wife. If the news of her decease is not 
true, let my body be deposited ‘in some place until 
the Empress shall be again united to me by death. 
Please to give the necessary orders:to Captain de 
Greeller, Let also the widow of my faithful com- 
panion-in-arms, Miramon, be conveyed to Europe by 
one of the same ships of war. 1 reckon especially on 
the fulfilment of this wish as she’has been charged by 
me to join my mother at Vienna. I thank you once 
more for all'the trouble I have given you, and re- 
main, yours very kindly, MAXIMILIAN.” 


aver the edge, 


== 


Tus APFECTIONS.—There is a famous passage in 
the writings of Rousseau, the great delineator of the 
human heart, which is as true to human nature as 
it is beautiful inexpression: “ Were I ina desert | 
would find out wherewith in it to call forth my 
affections. If I could dono better, I would fasten 
them on some sweet myrtle,or some melancholy 
cypress, to connect myself ‘to; I would court thom 
for their shade, and greet them kindly for their pro- 
tection. I would write my name upon them and de- 
clare that they were the sweetest trees throughout 
all the desert. If their leaves withered I would 
teach myself to mourn, and when they rejoiced | 
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would rejoice along with them.” Such is the abso- 
lute necessity which exists in the human heart of 
having something to love. Unless theaffections have 
an object, life itself becomes joyless and insipid. 
The affections have this peeuliarity, that they are 
not so much the means of happiness as their exer- 
cise is happiness itself. And not only so, if they 
have no object, the happiness derived from our 
other powers is cut off. 

Tuz SuuTan’s Presext To Her Mavsesty.— 
The Sultan has sent seven splendid Arab horses as 
apresent to Her Majesty. ‘The horses brought over 
in charge of Mouraffen Bey, are now in the royal 
stables, Buckingham Palace. In addition to these, 
two others were sent for the Prince of Wales and the 
Duke of Beaufort. 





ALIE LERMOND. 
i Lilaat 
CHAPTER III. 


On rolled the carriage over tiat dreary road 
again, and the wind, like a doomed ‘spirit, moaned 
among the sand hills, and afterit'the sea called, and 
therain beat down upon -all.in blinding sheets; but 
through the noise of wind, rain, and waters, 
steadily behind it followed the hollow tramp, tramp 
of that horseman. 

At the iron gate guarding the entrance:to Miss 
Lermond’s dominions he advanced to say good- 
night. 

She heard the deep panting of the horse, and even 
his own hard breathing, as he leaned towards her 
from the saddle. 

“T’arewell, Miss Lermond,” said he, courteously, 
“bnt let me trust that we shall meet again.” 

“ Indeed, sir Pm 

He interrupted: 

“ Yonder old hall was onee my home also. You 
will allow me to visit it sometimes for the sake of old 
associations. I dare not ask more.” 

One last look from his bold, admiring eyes, full of 
subtle and intense power, then he had turned his 
horse’s hetd and was dashing off down the wild and 
storm-swept road. 

Miss Ruby Hendee, beginning to tire of a very 
still vigil im the oriel window, stood in the lighted 
hall, very petite, very pretty, and very gracious, and 
welcomed Miss Lermond—that is, in true school-girl 
fashion. 

She gave a little cry of delight, and, springing for- 
ward, threw her jewelled arms around the tall, wil- 
lowy figure. in advance of Marie and the house- 
keeper, kissing her rapturously through her veil. 
“Oh; Miss Lermond, I am very glad to bid you 
welcome home—indeed I am!” 

And women’s hearts being much the same the wide 
world over, the young heiress returned the embrace 
andthe kiss, more gently perhaps, but quite as sin- 
cerely, and, thanking her dear Miss Hendee, retired 
immediately to her own room. 

All this, of course, was as it should be. So Ruby 
stood on the hearth, cooling her impatience and un- 
dergoing some mental calculations regarding the 
length of time required by Marie to dress her lady’s 
hair and divest her of the dust of travel, when 
at that moment there came a rustle of silk from the 
hall, a tapping of high-heeled slippers, and Mrs. 
Roberts, disturbed by the sight which followed, 
hastened to order in the tea. 

Women, as critics of each other's attractions, are 
invariably merciless. Men, absorbed in a general 
effect, may sometimes overlook the minor imperfec- 
tions; but we of the other sex—never! 

While Miss Lermond unfolded her napkin, quietly 
uncons¢ious, in the warm and mellow light of the 
room, little demure Ruby from under her sleek, 
blonde lashes was covertly trying her by this 
thorough ordeal, as one pretty woman will another, 
you know. 

It was a figure tall and willowy, bearing itself like 
a princess born and bred. There must have been 
blue blood somewhere in the old Lermond stock. 
Hor head was small and classic—the hair combed 
smoothly back and knotted on the white neck— 
siky bright hair, and black, except when the light 
touched it—then it was bronze. She had a purely 
oval face, the skin creamy-white, the eyes almond- 
shaped and berry-brown, with black lashes that 
curled at the tips. How redand calm her mouth 
was—just like a child’s awakened from sleep. What 
a pretty white hand she had, and finely moulded 
arms: 

“Oh, Mrs. Roberts,” thought Ruby, sipping her 
tea, “ you tell of that dead and buried enchantress 

that lived here ten years ago. Now I do not 
believe she was half as'lovely as this new one.” 

Mrs. Roberts was absorbed in a different subject. 

“The hall has been closed ten years, Miss Ler- 
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came upon us and Mr. Hendee died. It stands in 
need of some repairs. Not knowing what your will 
was about such things, and not receiving any orders 
either, we couldn’t act till you oanre.” 

Miss Lermond’s eyes took in the length 
breadth of the panelled room. 

“T will make all necessary arrangements at once,” 
she said. “Ten years is a longtime to exclude the 
air and sunshine. Did Mr. Hendee leave no relatives 
—no connexions here?” 

“T am the last of the name,” answered Ruby. “ Mr. 
Hendee’s step-brother resides at the Fiel@s—a Mr. 
St. Maur; but—they were estranged.” 

“He has a host of gay people from London. It 
will be like the old days again,” said Mrs. Roberts, 
sighing. 

“ New days are better than old ones,” said Ruby, 
toying with her napkin‘ring. ‘Mrs. Roberts, please 
pass the muffins.” 

Mrs. Roberts obeyed, and so, amidst thediscussion 
of jellies and cake, and a’succession of little dialogues, 
Miss Lermond’s acqtaintance was duly made, Miss 
Lermond herself duly admired, end the Louis Qua- 
torze clock kept chiming the wltile’from the mantel- 
piece ; and by and by Barbara came in-and removed 
the tea-things, and Miss Lermond, nestled down in 
an easy-chair, watched the cheery wood-fire, and 
listened dreamily to Ruby’s piano, with her face 
half in shadow, half in light, and the silky hair put 
carelessly back from it with one jewelled hand. 
“Mrs. Roberts sat and watched her, rubbing her 
eyes, as if it were some uncertain vision that she saw. 
Presently Ruby rose up, and, putting away her music, 
closed the piano. 

“Good night,” said Miss Lermond, rising also. 
“Good night,” answered Mrs. Roberts, gazing at 
her wistfully ; “lock your door, Miss Lermond.” 
Marie had already been dismissed. Nathalie put 
down the lamp, and looked around her chamber. 
Before tea she had barely noticed it; now, more 
curious, her eyes took in all its little details with 
womanly exactness. 

It was a small, handsome room, with a small glass 
door opening upon the balcony, and protected by 
another door of lattice-work. The walls were of 
oak, with handsome mouldings. 

A carpet of thick velvet covered the floor. Every 
article of furniture—the quaint, claw-footed chairs, 
the low couches, were of the same ‘highly polished 
wood, 

The bed had pillows covered with lace, with em- 
broidered curtains and counterpanes of pale amber 
satin; the chairs were covered with like material 
—the couches piled with luxurious cushions, tasselled 
heavily with gold. 

There were two arched windows, hung with the 
prevailing amber of the room, and on the broad dark 
ledge of one lay a guitar, beautifully inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl, and. with a broad band of white 
ribbon, discoloured now by time and dust, hanging 
from it still. 

Midway betwixt these windows a recess had been 
hollowed in the wall, and there, on a low pedestal of 
solid, glistening ebony, stood, like an incense-cup, a 
slender, sculptured ‘Tuscan urn of the whitest marble, 
with a fringe of golden lilies drooping over its edge, 
and filling the room with perfume. 

Nathalie stood before the toilet-table, and looked 
around her wonderingly. 

Was this the retreat of some voluptuous Syba- 
rite, or the bower of an Eastern sultana? Surely 
Miss Hendee’s pretty blonde head had never planned 
this—neither had the staid, practical housekeeper. 
she was prepared for surprises at Hendee Hall. 
Loosing her heavy hair at the great oval mirror, she 
began brushing out its shining black lengths pre- 
paratory for the night, and playing with them 
dreamily with her jewelled fingers. 

Sundry little knicknacks scattered upon the table 
straightway arrested her attention. A casket of 
jewels lay beneath the glass, with some initials in 
tarnished gold on the cover. 

Miss Lermond bent to read “ H. St. M.” Thrown 
carelessly beside it lay a fan of frosted silver and 
sandal-wood—an exquisite toy—and a book of poems, 
bound in gold and Russia leather and pencilled 
faintly through all its creamy leaves. 

On the fly-leaf those same initials were marked 
again. Nathalie touched them with a sensitive 
thrill. Surely this had once been the chamber of 
some bright and beautiful woman. 

A tap came at the door. 

“May I come in, Miss Lermond?” said a gentle 
voice. 

“ Yas,” answered Nathalie. 


and 


‘ Ruby threw herself into a seat with a long breath. 
She was in a white dressing-gown, with the golden 
hair all tucked away ‘behind the pink-tipped ears, her 
spotless arms shining like marble in their loose 
sleeves, and a half-awed, half-wontlering look in her 
sweet blushing face. 

“Oh, yes! but we'canndt help’ being foolish some- 
times regarding such matters. I hope you will pull 
this dreary old rookery down, Miss Lermond, and 
build a villa, like Mr. St. Maur's at the Fields.” 
Nathalie laughed a little’ as ‘she looped’ up the last 
coil of her splendid hair. 

“ What evil can thére ‘bein’ this black and gold 
room, Miss Hendee'?” 

Ruby’s voice fell. 

“ Will you promise not to be'frizhtened?” 

“Tf it be not'too dreadftil a’story-” 

“Well then this chaniler Was hers, Miss Lor- 
mond—Hagar St. Maur wlio was?shunning the 
uglier word—“ killed so'strangély ten years ago.” 

Nathalie leaned against the table, ill and faint. 
Not that she was over ‘timid or superstitious ; not 
that there is the least power in essociations. Iler 
room! That casket hers! That pretty perfumed 
fan, the book of poets, tlie guitar, hers also! She 
had touched them all a thottsandthires with ber dead 
white hands. 

“No one has evér used it since she died,” said 
Ruby ; “ but-it’is the hantsomest room in the house, 
and Mrs. Roberts‘has'swept and decorated it for you, 
I see, not even forgetting the yellow lilies that she 
always kept in that urn. Oh, Miss Lermond, you 
are frightened! You are white as a ghost—let 
me call Mrs. Roberts—she will give you another 
chamber.” 






“No, no!” cried Nathalie, rallying, and half 
ashamed of her momentary emotion. “I a t 
afraid, indeed I am not! but it was such .a dreadful 


thing. Do you know the story, Miss Hendee ?” 

Ruby opened her violet eyes. 

“It is known to every man, woman and child for 
miles around.” 

“TI never heard it,” said Miss Lermond. 

“Ts it possible ?” 

“Not the whole of it.” 

Ruby shrugged her lovely shoulders. 

“You would never sleep in this room were I t: 
tell it to you.” 

Miss Lermond unclasped her bracelets, and laid 
them quietly on the toilet-table. 

“Would I not? However, you shall tell me tlie 
story, and I will sleep in this room.” 

Ruby stared. 

“ Are you in earnest?” 

“ Thoroughly.” 

“Well,” said Ruby, leaning back into the depths 
of the luxurions chair, “I don’t know why I shoul! 
object. As the last representative of the house of 
Hendee, I can pledge you that my version of tho 
tragedy is, at least, correct.” 

Miss Lermond had drawn up a seat to the tablo 
and was sitting opposite her now, very still and 
grave, with her head upon her hand, and her brown 
eyes gazing into her companion’s pretty blonde face 
Ruby glanced nervousty round the room, and, seeing 
nothing there but the handsome decorations and the 
bright lamp-light, began with more assurance : 

“ Once upon a time, as the fairy stories say, thero 
died in this old house a certain Mr. Hendee, who left 
behind him a lovely widow, scarcely passed her 
girlhood, and an infant son, Robert, sole heir to his 
estates. That the young beauty bore her loss with for- 
titude may be safely conjectured, since, before a year 
had elapsed, there came another lover, for whom she 
dropped her widow’s weeds. 

“He was a West Indian trader, a man of reputed 
wealth, who took up his abode here directly after his 
marriage with Mrs. Hendee ; and here, in due time, 
another son was born. From earliest childhood it 
seems that the half-brothers never agreed ; and, cer- 
tain it is that, as they grew older, they detested each 
other so cordially, and kept the hall in such a con- 
tinual uproar, that there was. no living with them ; 
so Robert was sent away to school.in one direction, 
and Gilbert in another. 

“ About this time there died in the West Indies a re- 
lative of Mr. St. Maur’s, who, when dying, left to his 
care a daughter, a little child but a few years old. In 
her infancy, at her birth itself, for all that I know, this 
daughter had been’ betrothed to Gilbert. After her 
father’s death she was sent for by Mr. St. Maur, ard in 
due time arrived at the hall—a lovely little creature. 
There is a picture of her still in the east gallery— 
you will see it to-morrow—a charming child's face, 
with short red lips, and great.Spanish eyes, looking 
out through showers of golden curls. 








Ruby Hendee’s golden curls and blue eyes formed 
a lovely picture on the threshold. 


scanning the place with a slightly scared look. 





mond,” she was saying, “ ever sinceso much trouble 


beautiful.” 


“Do you like it?” she said, under her breath, and | 


“Well, little Hagar grew and thrived wonderfully. 
She was the heiress, you must know, of half a mil- 
lion, or more—a fact, let us hope, which did not in- 


“Why should { not ?” replied Nathalie ; “it is | fluence Mr. St. Maurin betrothing her to his son. She 


was a passionate, warm-hearted, wilful little thing, 
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and her beauty was truly wonderful. With Gilbert 
she was for ever at variance. Their quarrels and 
wrangling were, even then, the taik of the family 
servants. But Robert, the elder brother, was her 
champion, her playmate, her friend. One might have 
seen, even then, what the result would be. 

“ Time went on, and little Hagar grew too tall to 
romp on the shore with Robert, and so they sent her 
away toschool. The two brothers were now verg- 
ing on manhood, but, unfortunately, the ill-feehing 
between them had been religiously nursed mean- 
time, and was not likely to improve with their in- 
creasing years. Robert went abroad, Gilbert 
grew wild, dissipated, and broke} his mother’s 
heart, and spent his father’s money, so the story 
goes, and both father and mether, before Robert 
came back, were laid side by side in the pretty 
church that you can see from these windows, a 
half mile distant, across the fields. 

“In due time it came to pass that there returned 
to this roof a woman, versed in all womanly accom- 
plishments, more seductive than Cleopatra, more 
lovely than Helen of old, with her dark eyes 
and wonderful golden hair—one for whom worlds 
might be lost; one who walked these galleries and 
terraces—they miss her still, I fancy !—leading men’s 
hearts by a single yellow hair. Those were happy 
days for the Hall! Followers enough the beautiful 
lady had,; and she danced, flirted, and quar- 
relled with Gilbert, the same as of old; and all this 
time he, embarrassed with debt, and darkly jealous, 
was pressing her to name an early wedding-day.” 

Ruby paused, with a deep-drawn breath. Miss 
Lermond’s face, shaded by one white hand from 
sight, still held its intense and earnest look. She 
made a slight gesture. 

“ Shall I go on?” said Ruby. 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, Miss Hagar answered Gilbert neither yea 
nernay. She suffered him to follow his own way 
about the matter, and so, in the midst of bridal pre- 
parationsand great rejoicings generally, Robert came 
home from abroad. 

“That was an evil day. Robert Hendee’s heart 
was human. He saw Hagar, the betrothed wife of 
his brother, and loved her madly. While all was 
being made ready, while Gilbert was purchasing and 
fitting up from Hagar’s wealth the neighbouring es- 
tate of the Fields, intending to make it a permanent 
residence, the woman of whose hand and fortune he 
felt so sure was walking with Robert in the moon- 
light of soft summer nights, sailing with him 
across the clear, calm bay, and singing old love 
songs for his ear only, when no other was near. 
Worse yet, she was loving him with all her wild, 
passionate heart. 

“When or how the truth of the matter first 
dawned upon Gilbert tradition saith not; but there 
was a scene full of towering wrath, taunts, re- 
proaches, and threats, and at its end Hagar grew 
stately, calm, and pale; Robert kissed her lovely 
hand, and went away, after which Gilbert hovered 
near, like one afraid of his treasure, and watched her 
with eyes that never slept. 

“The wedding-day dawned at last, and nothing 
had been seen of the obnoxious Robert. There was 
never such a bride before; never was there one so 
bright and beautiful, but withal so very calm. For 
one moment Mr. St. Maur’s vigil about her had never 
relaxed; and so the bridal hour drew on, she entered 
the carriage, and was driven to that little church that 
I told you of, and the church aisles were strewn with 
roses, and there they were married. 

“Magnificent was the wedding feast, the lights, 
the music, and the dancing thereof. And the 
bride opened the ball with a gay young baron who 
was present, laughed, sang, and bewildered all 
who saw her with a beauty which, that night, 
men said was more than mortal. 

“Tt was somewhere near midnight when she was 
missed from the room. Uneasizess followed, then 
terrer, then search ; and then—down on the beach, 
whither they traced her by her slender footprints— 
at an old trysting-place along the crags, where 
the servants afterwards swore she had often met 
Robert, they found the earth trodden, and stained 
with pools of fresh blood. Farther search served 
to discover more positive proofs of a foul and terri- 
ble murder. And oh, saddest of all! they found a 
cluster of golden curls, all tangled and blood-be- 
spattered; and, flung over the crag at their rocky 
base, was a dagger of Robert Hendee’s, stained with 
herblood. For the rest, the sea had it. 

“A horse was discovered, fastened in a thicket, 
half a mile away, and proved to be the property 
of Robert. He himself was walking the beach calmly, 
close by the scene of the murder, and when arrested 
offered no resistance, but denied all knowledge of the 
dreadful deed, and protested hisinnocence. ‘That he 
was there to meet the doomed girl he admitted, but 
not his purpose in so doing. Those who knew him 











best knew that it was an elopement—knew too that 
Hagar had never meant to marry Mr. St. Maur. But 
Gilbert would believe nething—hear nothing but his 
brother’s guilt; and the secrets of that other heart 
must rest for ever with the sea in which it lies 
buried.” 

Ruby’s voice had sunk to a whisper. All the 
colour was gone from “er sweet blonde face. 

“ And was the body never found?” said the low, 
awed voice of Miss Lermond. 

“Never! It had been thrown over the crag and 
carried 'away by the tide. You know how Robert 
Hendee died in prison; but there is only one in the 
world, I think, who to this day believes him guilty 
of the murder, and he is——” 

“Who ?” asked Nathalie. 

“Mr. St. Maur.” 

Miss Lermond drew her breath painfully. 

“Much of Hagar’s wealth fell into his hands,” 
Ruby continued ; “ there were other claimants, but he 
was fortunate enough to secure a legal adviser— 
Calvert, I believe was his name—whose perseverance 
overcame all difficulties ; he came from London, a great 
lawyer, very talented, and very rich, though report 
says, years ago, when such things were frequent, he 
once occupied a debtor’s cell in a common jail.” 

Miss Lermond raised her head slowly from her 
hand. A faint crimson flush was creeping into the 
oval cheek. 

“John Calvert ?” she said, involuntarily. 

“ Yes,” said Ruby, innocently; “ that is the namre. 
Do you know him?” a 

If she had known what was passing in the young 
heiress’s mind that moment, how she was seeing 
again—dimly, it is true, for the veil through which she 
saw was made up and darkened by many a past year 
—a corridor, with faint gleams of light falling here and 
there, and a tall figure pacing it, with firm, metallic 
tread. 

“] knew him once, long ago,” she answered 

Ruby. 
“Tt is said,” continued Ruby, “that Mr. St. Maur 
was greatly vexed about the wilk, He was wise 
enough to submit, however, to his share of the inhe- 
ritance—a curse! Well, it is a sad story, is it not? 
You must know these Hendees were always an un- 
lucky race. I am of a remote branch, and but a visitor 
here, you know.” 

“ Andthis Mr. St. Maur ” began Miss Lermond. 

“Oh, I never saw him but once, when I was a 
child. He was a handsome man then, with dark 
eyes and hair. But it is twelve o'clock !” 

She rose up to kiss Miss Lermond good night, her 
fair face wearing a less frightened look, since she had 
told the story so bravely. They were standing side 
by side before. the great mirror, and she turned 
Nathalie round, and looked in it. 

“ You are so pretty,” she said, like a child, “ and 
I love all beautiful things.” 

Miss Lermond kissed the white forehead gravely. 

“Are you sure,” said Ruby, with her hand on 
the door, “that you are not afraid to sleep here 
now ?” 

“ Quite sure,” answered Nathalie. 

“ Because I can call Mrs. Roberts.” 

“ Not for the world!” 

Ruby looked back with soft, troubled eyes. 

* Then good night.” 

“ Good night.” 

With a dull, sullen sound the door shut after her. 
Nathalie stood gazing into the mirror, ashamed of 
the pale face that it reflected. She would have 
given half her fortune at that moment to have for- 
gotten Ruby’s story. Presently there came a re- 
vulsion of feeling. 

“ Am I cowardly or superstitious ?” she said, shak- 
ing off a creeping chill, and turning resolutely from 
the glass. “It is too late, at least, to stand here 
longer thinking of Hagar St. Maur.” 

The curtains of the two arched windows had been 
looped away, Nathalie suffered them to remain so. 
The storm outside was ceasing, but a wild sea-wind 
blew across the casements and through the tall 
pines beyond, with a moaning, fitful sound. Above 
that rose up the dull, distant roar of the tireless 
sea. In the shadow of the amber satin bed- 
hanging Nathalie lay and listened, expectant of she 
knew not what; but as nothing came, lulled at last 
into a dreamy sense of rest and forgetfulness, her 
white eyelids shut gradually down, and Nathalie 
slept. How long she never new. Neither could 
she ever tell what aroused her—whether it-was a 
subtle instinct of danger, true even in sleep, or some 
sound within the chamber. The moon had broken 
from the clouds, and was shining brightly into the 
room—she remembered long after how the pallid 
light streamed through the opening of the curtains, 
and lay upon the floor in long, arrow-shaped gleams. 
She started wildly up. 

The glass door opening upon the balcony, as also 
the one of lattice-work, stood wide open. The wind 








was blowing coldly in and the lamp still burned upon 
the toilet-table. 

Nothing more about the room was changed but the 
draperies of the bed, which she had drawn about 
her before going to sleep. 

These were now fastened or held back, and, stand- 
ing in the opening thus made, clearly defined in the 
full moonlight, she saw the figure of # woman. 

Great heaven! was she sleeping or waking? Was 
it truth or fancy—a dream, or a nightmare of trou- 
bled slumbers? or had the grave indeed given up 
its dead ? 

It was a pale and misty shape, clothed in some 
light garment, which clung about it in drenched and 
dripping folds. 

From the low, waxen forehead, far below the 
slender waist, streamed down a cloud of long, wet, 
golden hair, wrapping all the faint outlines as if ina 
cloud. 

Her head was inclined to one side, so that the face 
stood half in shadow, and half in light, gazing 
on Nathalie; and a face so wan and woeful, so ter- 
rible in its look of~blank and hopeless love, but 
withal so fu of strange, unearthly beauty, 
human vision had never surely seen before. The 
curved lips were half parted in a wonderful smile. 
Her eyes looked straight into Nathalie’s, black, and 
almond-shaped, and shining like living coals of fire. 
One pale, slender hand hung at her side, the other 
was pressing back that yellow torrent of wet and 
streaming hair. So voiceless and motionless stood 
this white, midnight phantom, within the satin 
bed-hangings, confronting the heiress of Hendeo 
Hall. 

Taking in these details, one by one, with those 
dreadful eyes fixed upon her, Nathalie, one long, 
never-to-be-forgotten moment, saw and lived ; then 
the chamber and the pale, mocking moonlight, the 
ghastly failing lamp, and that wild, woeful face 
reeled and swam before her sight; there was a slow 
curdling of icy blood in every vein, and with a shriek 
that rang through every room in the house, so full it 
was of agonized terror, she flung up her white arms, 
and fell back, still and senseless, upon the pillows! 





CHAPTER Iv. 


Art full length on a low couch in the morning sun- 
light, Gilbert St. Maur lay with the amber mouth- 
piece of a superb Turkish pipe between his lips, 
lazily watching by turns the clouds of perfumed 
smoke curling up therefrom, and teasing a sleek, 
long-nosed greyhound that was stretched on a Per- 
sian rug at his side, gazing at his master with large, 
wistful eyes. 

Pierre, his spruce French valet, had brought in 
breakfast half an hour before; but it still remained 
untasted on the round table by Mr. St.‘Maur’s elbow-— 
light wine and fragrant coffee, rolls and muffins of 
the most tempting kind; an omelette, whose making 
Pierre himself had superintended, and the delicate 
brown breast of a chicken, from all of which the 
master of the Fields had turned away, tossing 
choice bits now and then to Castor, the hound, but 
otherwise evidently above the seductions of the inner 
man. 

He lay, as I have said, at full length on the couch, 
his handsome head thrown back, a smoking-cap wit! 
a gilt tassel placed on his dark curls, and his tall 
figure wrapped in a dressing-gown of black velvet, 
lined with crimson silk. His face was dark and 
clearly defined; the lips thin, like a scarlet thread 
under the drooping moustache; the eyes black and 
relentless—but handsome, as some dangerous 
serpents are. Beside him the door stood half 
open, through which one could see the long 
avenue of silver-leaved poplars, a lawn like 
emerald velvet, anda gay parterre, full of gorgeous, 
rainbow flowers, glittering with the last night’s rain ; 
and on the stone balustrade a tall peacock, spread- 
ing hie plumes in the morning sun. 

Mr. St. Maur lay a long time, filling the sumptuous 
dressing-room with smoke and subtle aromas, and 
looking silently down the poplar avenue, with the 
eager look of one whose inward sight is fixed on far 
different objects. Of what was he thinking that he 
gazed so steadily? The sleek greyhound, growing 
tired at last of the silence, and the non-renewal of 
the tit-bits from the table, rose up from the rug and 
whiningly thrust his nose into his master’s hand. 

“ Down, Castor!” said Mr. St. Maur, starting im- 
patiently ; “where is Calvert, I wonder? It must be 
past his breakfast hour.” 

The spell, whatever it had been, was broken. He 
rose up and, dashing off his smoking-cap, crossed the 
room toa small cabinet, and, unlocking a drawer 
therein, took from it a bundle of papers. He stood 
glancing over them with a perplexed and gloomy 
face, when a quick, firm step echoed along the stone 
balustrade outside, and someone came to the hall- 
open door, whistling an air from “ Norma,” and call- 
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ing to the peacock, who crested his slender head 
aud spread his plumes in answer, but stirred not 
from his perch. 

“Think of angels, &c., and they are sure to be 
near,” said Mr. St. Maur, aloud. “ Bonjour, my boy.” 

Tall and stately, with a head whose keen gray 
eyes gave you the impression of never sleeping, the 
gentleman addressed stepped carelessly in. 
~'«T have heard a different version of the old saw,” 
he answered, dryly, stooping to caress the hound, 
who leaped up to meet him. 

It was a happy sign for Mr. John Calvert that all 
dumb creatures and all little children loved him. 
Mr. St. Maur thrust his papers back into the cabinet, 
relocked it, and turhed his handsome, smiling face 
towards his guest. 

“ A scene for the Sybarites, isit not? I wasnever 
an carly riser. It isnot polite to stare the sun out of 
countenance before he has his night-cap off. Pray, 
where have Miss Galbraith and the dowagers gone 
tothis morning ?” 

“To pay their court at Hendee Hall,” answered 
Mr. Calvert, shrugging his shoulders. “ Look to your 
laurels, St. Maur. One has arisen in the land 
mightier than thou.” 

St. Maur caressed his moustache with careless 
indifference. 

Mr. Calvert tapped on the window-sill. 

“T!” he answered. “I have no acquaintance 
with Miss Lermond.” 

“Rumour says differently,” he said, with a merci- 
less smile. 

“Then rumour does not know.” 

Mr. St. Maur took down from a carved stag’s head 
on the wall a gold-mounted riding-whip and a pair of 
gauntlets. 

“You'll excuse me, Calvert, but I think I'll ride 
over and escort Miss Galbraith and the dowagers 
back. There is an old housekeeper at the Hall 
who used to pet mein my guileless days, and a pretty 
little girl with whom I can claim some sort of rela- 
tionship—one of the line of Hendee. That is enough 
to insure me a welcome.” 

Mr. Calvert smoothed the shining head of the hound 
resting on his knee. 

“ Do you remember,” he asked, dryly, “ Talley- 
rand’s definition of speech ?” 

Mr. St. Maur gave him a keen look. 

“ A faculty whereby we conceal our thoughts?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. John Calvert. 

“Oh, you have guessed mine already, I daresay,” 
replied Mr. St. Maur, listlessly. |‘ That Hall was 
ny birthplace—it was also mine by right of inhe- 
ritance, after the death of the late master. Now, as 
you have doubtless heard, Miss Lermond is parti- 
cularly young and pretty—a splendid prey, in fact, 
for all the fortune-hunters in the country.” 

“Ts she,” said Mr. Calvert, oddly smiling, “« 
woman who wears her heart on her sleeve for daws 
to peck at ?” 

Mr. St. Maur was divesting himself of his dressing- 
gown. 

“Not knowing, I cannot say, nor does it mat- 
ter. Truth to tell, my dear fellow, I intend to de- 
liver Miss Lermond from all such perils, besides 
disappointing not a few of her followers, by marrying 
her myself.” 

Mr. Calvert’s eyebrows were raised a little. 

“ You surprise me,” he said. 

“Do 1? Ah, well! I shall make her quite as 
good a husband as with her youth and wealth she 
would be likely to find. Then, too, there was never 
much love lost between my brother Robert and my 
self. It will be pleasant, not to say convenient, to 
become master of Hendee Hall even ten years after 
his death.” 

Mr. Calvert raised his searching eyes, and looked at 
the speaker. 

“Miss Galbraith was telling a singular story on 
the balcony last night. It seems that the Hall, in 
addition to its other attractions, is haunted ground.” 

“ Haunted ?” said Mr. St. Maur, stepping midway to 
his dreasing-case. 

“A ghoul—ghost—an apparition has gotten into its 
closets,” said Mr. Calvert. 

“ Ah, indeed!” 

“Miss Lermond was quite indisposed from the 
effects of a fright received from it on the first night of 
her arrival.” 

“Poor Robert!” said Mr. St. Maur, witha sneer; 
“cannot he rest even yetin his grave?” 

Mr. Calvert’s brows went up again. 

“You mistake. This unearthly visitant has no 
resemblance to the late master of the Hall,” he said 

“ @h—ah? then may I ask who it resembles ?” 

“Pardon me—a most unfortunate and lamented 
lady long since deceased, or, more properly speaking, 
murdered.” 

Mr. St. Maur started violently. 

Fy heaven! what folly are you talking, Cal- 
wer’ 








“ Nothing of which I am myself cognizant, believe 
me. For farther information I refer you to Miss 
Galbraith.” 

“Hang Miss Galbraith!” 

“ And pray de not let this gossip deter you from 
making your call!” 

Mr. St. Maur leoked at him fixedly, with a dark, 
guilty face; then, withdrawing his gaze, he turned 
away and walked to the window. 

“Here is my horse. I leave you, my dear fellow, 
to the tender mercies of the Delmare belles and young 
Felix.” 

“ # have letters to write,” said Mr. Calvert. 

My. St. Maur drew on his gauntlets. 

“ All my life,” he began, “I have been the victim 
of cireumstances. I rebel, but they conquer. Let it 
go! My name will never appear among the canon- 
ized saints. I believe in that Arab mantle for all 
disasters—Fatality.” 

They walked across the terrace together, Mr. Cal- 
vert with a faint smile upon hislips. Mr. St. Maur’s 
horse, held by a groom, stood at the head of the 
avenue, tossing his fiery mane, and pawing the gra- 
velled walk impatiently. 

“ Adieu,” said Mr. St. Maur, as he leaped into the 
saddle. “Calvert, my dear fellow, oblige me by not 
repeating Miss Galbraith’s gossip. It cannot be plea- 
sant to Miss Lermond—it surely is not so to me.” 

Mr. Calvert looked up in surprise. 

Mr. St. Maur’s gaze was met by one so calm, and so 
baftling withal, that the man, for once in his life, was 
disconcerted. 

He struck his horse sharply, and dashed off down 
the avenue, the last words of his gay farewell lost in 
the clatter of his iron hoofs. 

As he passed the gate out into the open highway 
he turned and looked back. Mr. Calvert still stood 
as he had left him, leaning against the balustrade, a 
tall, grave figure, his hands crossed behind him, and 
the blue smoke ef a cigar curling up faintly through 
his lips. 

The hound, Castor, had lain down at his feet. 

What there was in the scene to fascinate Mr. St. 
Maur so long it would be hard to tell. 

“Good heaven!” he muttered, beneath his breath, 
as he started on again, “if I only knew how to read 
that man.” 

The morning sunshine, deepening now to noon 
heat, filled all the narrow winding road. There 
were gummer birds singing in the hedges and or- 
chard slopes; sweet scents of ripe verdure floated 
out of the woodlands at every breeze. A long, wind- 
ing strip of starry white sand marked the shore, 
and beyond it, blue, calm, and beautiful, lay the 
Bea. 

Mr. St. Maur took in the scene with cruel, earnest 
eyes. He was a lover going a-wooing, indeed, and a 
gay and gallant one ; but his thoughts, just then, were 
not all of love. He looked across the broad green 
fields, the dark distances of the wood and hills, and 
rich damp lowlands, the sandy shore—all the Hen- 
dee domains—Nathalie Lermond’snow. His gloomy 
face brightened ; the hand on his bridle-rein clenched 
itself fiercely. He turned in his saddle with a low 
laugh. 

“Twill baulk him even in his very grave,” he 
said. 

It chanced that the low windows of the drawing- 
room at Hendee Hall looked out upon this strip of 
road. They were open now to admit the sunlight 
and the low south wind, heavy with the perfume of 
roses and jessamine from the terraces. In one of these 
sat Ruby Hendee, curled up in a chair, her long, 
golden curls floating about her like a cloud; her 
face a-droop, like a lily in the sunshine. Ruby’s 
little waxen fingers were lazily meshing some mys- 
terious masses of silk and gold threads scattered over 
her lap, and Ruby’s lovely ears were listening in a 
careless way to the gay, piquant small-talk and 
merry laughter floating up from the terraces below, 
where the honeysuckle vines enriched with clus- 
ters of scarlet bloom, and sandal-wood fans waving, 
attested the presence of more feminine divinity. 

“Mr. St. Maur,” Mrs. Delmare, one of the dowagers, 
was saying, “he is the most charming of men. Such 
a gallant host! He reminds me of Bayard, and the 
old cavaliers, you know; so different from his friend 
Mr. Calvert. I cannot tolerate stern men.” 

“We flirt with Mr. St. Maur,” uttered Miss Gal- 
braith’s sweet, mocking voice, “and adore Mr. Cal- 
vert at his own icy distance—all women do. He is 
distingué—but terrible.” 

A sudden clatter of horses’ hoofs beneath the win- 
dow started Ruby from her meshing. She raised 
her white eyelids. 

“Lo!” she said, half smiling, “a knight rides 
down to Camelot!” 

Then she heard Mrs. Delmare’s voice again: 

“Ah, Nathalie, you will be delighted to know 
him !” 

Ruby gathered up her silk and gold hastily. 









Too late. A footstep echoed among the roses—a 
long, black shadow fell across her meshing. 

“Parden me,” said a deep, musical voice, “is 
Miss Lermond—are the ladies from the Fields 
within ?” 

He had paused close beside her, the dark master 
of the Fields—handsome, reckless Mr. St. Maur ! his 
riding-whip in his hand, and his knowing eyes bent 
in admiring surprise on the lovely, golden-haired 
vision before him. 

He doffed his cap gallantly, as, half frightened, 
half abashed, she rose up. 

“You will find them in the garden below,” an- 
swered Ruby, blushing divinely under that earnest 
gaze. | 

“T have to thank Miss Hendee, I presume? Surely 
I cannot be mistaken,” he said, holding out his 
hand. 

“Sir?” said Ruby, in great perplexity of mind. 

He smiled, and with great deference gently took 
the white hand lying on her chair. 

“Miss Hendee—my dear little cousin, do you not 
know me?” 

Her violet eyes looked at him. 

“ Cousins are we?” she said, arching her brows. 

He smiled. 

“ Are we not ?” 

“T never knew it.” 

“As a Hendee, I could not readily mistake your 
face or name,” began Ruby, with dignity. “If you 
will be seated, I will call Miss Lermond.” 

“By no means,” cried Mr. St. Maur, “ there is not 
—there never can be a welcome for me here. May 
I ask if you are residing at the Hall?” 

Ruby’s voice softened. 

“No,” she answered; “I am but Miss Lermond's 
guest.” 

In an opening of the garden vines Rose Galbraith 
stood, laughing gaily. 

“Ah, Mr. St. Maur, seeking whom you may de- 
vour, as usual? Don’t listen to him, Miss Hendeo. 
I summon him to appear at this tribunal.” 

“Come,” he pleaded, turning his smiling eyes to 
Ruby, “ help me to make my peace with this heiress 
of yours.” 

“ There will be no need,” she said. 

“But I have intruded here unbidden.” 

“Oh, no,” answered Mrs. Delmare, from a seat 
under the honeysuckles; “it was very good of you 
to ride over for us!” 

A faint stir of draperies took place. A figure in a 
glimmering white dress, with raven hair put back 
from her face, and a single sprig of honeysuckle 
set like a tongue of fire in its clusters, rose up from 
a low garden chair beside Miss Galbraith—it was 
Nathalie. 

What instinct was it, what strange, intuitive per- 
ception, which made her shrink and shudder so sud- 
denly, as, for the first time, their hands met ? 

His were like fire, hers like ice. He bent low. 

“T am so happy to present you!” Miss Galbraith 
was saying. 

“And I—I beg a thousand pardons,” murmured 
Mr. St. Maur; “impose whatever penance you will 
upon me, only let it not be banishment.” 

“Oh, how pretty!” said Miss Galbraith, raising 
her pencilled brows, as she made room for him be- 
side Mrs. Delmare. 

So the first step was gained. 

He sat watching the young heiress a long time, 
making wandering replies the while to all Miss Gal- 
braith’s pretty talk. It was a golden moment long 
dreamed of—for this scheme of Mr. St. Maur’s was 
no new one. To him she said absolutely nothing. 
She was cold, not uncivil, but simply indifferent. He 
did not care—he was all the more free to observe ber 
at his leisure ; and, thorough man of the worldas he 
was, he reviewed her quietly, with cool, discriminat- 
ing eyes. 

She was handsome—a Greek, antique style of 
beauty, eminently pleasing to his msthetic taste— 
Ruby, standing by her side, looked like a little pale 
star. She was singularly and unconscfously grace- 
ful. A belle, but unspoiled; aristocratic enough 
by nature to mate with even bluer blood than the St. 
Maurs’s—items all of which he duly approved. Per- 
haps she had broken hearts—very likely—he had 
heard as much; but she was not cold—no, nor heart- 
less; no heartless woman ever had eyes like hers. 
Thus far he could see his way clearly. 

There was a half-hour’s pleasant gossip in the cool 
drawing-room, wherein little Ruby very strangely 
found herself talking freely with the dark, dreaded 
master of the Fields, colouring more than once, also, 
beneath his bright, admiring gaze; she likewise dis- 
covered how very handsome he was, and how closely 
he watched Miss Lermond, and wondered if all the 
mysterious stories about him were really true. Ah, 
Ruby! 

A recherché lunch followed. Mr. St. Maur shone bril- 
liantly. Nathalie’s lovely eyes were raised, and the 
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starry brown eyes looked at him in a perplexed, 
half-doubting way. 

Mrs. Delmare, in the meantime, sat making weak 
attempts to estimate the value of so much plate and 
choice glass as was there displayed, and, failing to 
do so, was grateful when Miss Galbsaith, the 
pretty, restless. butterfly, tired of so long a rest, 


like a magnet, after her. 

They crossed an open lawn skirted by a broad belt 
of oaks, part of the grounds once used as a park, and 
where the stag lazily lifted his head and looked 
at them. 

Mr. St. Maur, who was in advance with Miss Ler- 
mond, had stopped by a little spring dripping froma 
rocky basin beneath one of the oaks, and over-arched 
by some rude masonry, from whose inner side a cup 
swung from a rusty iron chain. He was half kneel- 
ing on the turf, the white crystals dropping from 


the cup, which he held in one white, aristocratic | 


hand, as he looked up, dark and smiling, into 
Nathalie’s face. 

“In my boyhood,” he said, “there was a legend 
connected with this spring. If do not mistake, 
by this well-worn path some of the hamlet lasses 
come hither to drink from it still.” 

“Oh, how charming!” cried Miss Galbraith, “ pray 
tell us the legend.” 

He shook his handsome head. 

“ Indeed, I have forgotten it; but if youth or 
maiden drink three times of these waters, and while 
drinking wish, that wish shall prove true.” 

“Very pretty indeed !” 

“But,” said Nathalie, leaning like a water-lily 
over the gurgling basin, “there must be no guile in 
their hearts, no hidden thoughts and no past iniqui- 
ties, you know.” 

“ Ah 2?” said Mr. St. Maur, dryly. 

“Nor must they have ever loved before;” added 
Ruby, gently fanning her sweet, blonde face, as she 
peeped over Miss Lermond’s shoulder. 

Miss Galbraith laughed. 

“ Let us wish then, by all means. Mr. St. Maur, 
rou are the cup-bearer.” 

“Thrice blessed,” he answered, 
goddesses.” 

“ And be sure,” added Miss Galbraith 
“ that all the restrictions:are observed.” 

Mr. St. Maur passed the little wooden cup to Miss 
,sermond. 

She looked down into its depths, smi 

“Tcan recall no past iniquities.” 

“And no blasted affections?” queried Miss. Gal- 
braith. 

She shook her head. 

“Then drink,” said Mr. St. Maur, “ 
wish, so shall you have.” 

Nathalie raised the cup to her red lips. 

“ Good people,” she said, still sim ung, * I crave 
the boon of happiness.” 

Happiness for her! It was ajestindeed. What 
lacked she? Not youth, beauty, riches, nor yet the 
fawning adulation of the crowd. 

Miss Galbraith shrugged her shoulders. Mr. St. 
Maur took the cup from Miss Lermond, his fingers just 
touching hers as she resigned it. 

“Now,” said Miss Gaibraith, gaily taking it in 
turn, “I admit, first of all, that my conscience is not 
clear. Entre nous, I have known early loves—a 
score, or more, likewise flirtations, also simple and 
compound fractures.of the heart; uevertheless, {I 
drain this draught, desizing that my am-vition hence- 
forth be surfeited on sweets. There, Miss Hendeo, 
advance to the confessional.” 

Ruby’s blonde cheek dusheda little. She stood ia 
the sunlight, a charming picture, her hat in her 
hand, and her golden curls afloat around her face, as 
with shy violet eyes she looked into the cup. 

“T wish,” she said, gently, just touching its brim 

her lips, “for love ‘ ower true.’ ” 

Miss Galbraith tapped her with her fan. 

‘My dear child, why did you not say the philoso- 
pher’s stone? There is no such thing as ‘ ower 
true love’ in existence. Ask Mr. St. Maur.” 

Mr. St. Maur had bent to refill the cup again at the 
brink of the basia. 

“It exists,” he answered, “ but it isan aloe-plant, 
blossoming once in a hundred years.” 

Nathalie looked dreamily into the spsing—at the 
cool darkness of its waters, and the white pebbles 
underlying all. 

He was watching her with an intense, passionate 
face. 

“Well,” remavked Miss Galbraith, maliciously, 
“we are waiting, Mr. St. Maur; or are yon, like 
Bayard, sans peur-et sans reproche #” 

He raised, withan unsteady hand, the cup, drip- 
ping in the amber sunshine. 

‘“*My past,” he said, “is sealed and buried. Tet 
it re st. I drink now to the fulfilment of auew-made 
vow. 
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He bent down—his. face was mirrored beside Na- 
thalie’s in the water, with a look upon it thatshe 
never forgot. She made one step backward, and Mr. 
St. Maur’s draught, before a drop had touched his 
lips, was dashed over the margin of emerald mosses, 
in a sudden shower of liquid pearls, Back swung 
the cup into its place, under the arch of masonry. Mr. 
St. Maur laughed, but with a strangely pale face. 

“ Oh,” said Miss-Galbmith, “it is an evil omen.” 

“Let us-hope not,” he answered, composedly. 

(To be continued) 





FACETIA. 





DINNER FOR THE SutTan.—A Turkey anda boitle 
of Porte. 

To Smoxers.—If two hogsheads make a pipe, 
how many will make a cigar? 

Domestic Toast.—May your coffee and the slan- 
ders against you be ever alike—without grounds. 
RecrpRociTy.— You may safely mind other people’s 
business. They willbe sure to mind yours. 

Love's ArtTrLLERY.—Cupid shoots with a rifle 
now, and not with a bow and arrows. Else how is it 
that girls can hear the popping of the question ? 

A FRENCHMAN’S ENGLISH. 

The following is a copy of a placard affixed to the 
breast of a figure in a suit of gray pantaloons, exhi- 
bited at the Paris Exhibition : 

“ ANTOINE GIGLIA, Marchand Tailleur, & Verceil. 

“Dress of fancy (tout de méme) with portfoglio 
and port-money assured in such a manner, not tocan 
be lost nor robbed without the possessor also deeply 
sleepy can be perceived of it. The westcoat contains 
secrét pockets for papers.” 

CoNUNDRUM BY A T'RAVELLER.—Why are railroad 
companies like laundresses? Because they have 
ironed the whole country, and sometimes do a little 
mangling. 

ROMANCE AND Matrrwony.—The young married 
couple who thought they could live on love and 
moonlight find there fs some virtue in baked beans. 
For taking the romance out of young folks, mar- 
riage is nearly as bad as a lawsuit. 

Pottte BATHING ATTENDANT.—Oh, yes, marm! 
you begin to swim like a porpoise! I allus find 
human natur’is the same as the beasts ; the fatter 
they are the better they float. Why there’s nothin’ 
swims nicer than a -helephant. 

In order to get an enemy lend a man a small sum 
of money fora day. Call upon him in a week for it. 
Wait two months. In three months:insist upon his 
paying you. He will get angry, denounce you, and 
ever after speak of you in abusive terms. We have 
seen this experiment tried frequently, and never 
knew it fail. 

AT A FASHIONABLE WATHERING-PLACE. 

Miss Bonton: “How stupid it is here! I am so 
vexed to have gone to so much expense and trouble 
with my wardrobe! Nobody here worth dressing 
for! 

Mrs. Snare: “1 dress to spite the women! You 
find they don’t gossip about plainly dressed women ! 
They'll soon make your name ring, when you out- 
shine them!” 

Tue IRISHMAN AND HIS FRrgnD.—Two good- 
natared Irishmen, on a certain occasion, occupied the 
same bed. Inthe morning one of them inquired of 
the other, “ Dennis, did you hear the thundér last 
night?” “No, Pat; diditraily thunder?” “Yes, 


} it thundered as if hiven and airth would come ta- 


wither.” “Why in the divil, thin, didn't ye wake 
m» fur ye know I cau’t slape whin’it tuuaders.” 

AcczerTep BY Proxy.—A spinster went to a svell- 
known lawyer and engaged him to manage a suit for 
her, in whieh she claimed a legacy to which herright 
was disputed. The suit was lost, and the poor 
maiden said to the lawyer, “ How can I ever repay 
you for all the time and trouble which you have 
taken on my account? I have nothing but my heart 
to give you.” “ My clerk takes the fees—~go to him,” 
answered the lawyer, gruflly. 

A Facetiovs Prisoner.—The following is an 
exact copy of a document found in a cell of a prisoner 
who has just been discharged from the City Prison 
at Bath, after three months’ imprisonment for felony : 
—To be Let, ready furnished, a very siug apart- 
ment in the Bath City Hotel, T'werton. The above 
hotel is replete with every convenience, and is situate 
on the rise of a lovely hill on the left of the lower 
Bristol Road, within 10 minutes of the ‘station, from 
which a Royal Bus will convey you. The hotel has 


a beautiful. view of Lansdown, Beacon Hill, Beechen 
Cliff, with the whole ‘city of Bath like a panorama. 
The rustic village and mills of Twerton are within 





ten minutes’ walk, and the healthfal and soul-inspir- 








ing Combe Down. The manager of the hotel, o; 
governor, keeps it so respectable that no one is ad- 
mitted as a resident without a special recommend,- 
tion from the mayor and magistrates of Bath. The 
hotel has a spacious chapel with a visiting chaplain 
and the responses are daily accompanied with about 
70 nasal organs. This department, marked 26 0, 
the plan, would suit any young nian or bachelor of 
quiet and sedentary habits,.who will find this a quis: 
retreat, The property is well looked after, as tho 
doors are of iron and doublelocked; the windows 
have iron bars to keep thieves out. Apply to the mayo; 
and magistrates.—N.B. Good attendants, anda may 
cook is kept. 

BEauty.—The popular notions of beauty differ. 
Tamerlane’s wife had no nose, yet-she was though: 
a beauty by her friends, while a Venetian patricia: 
with a small, iasignificant nose was supposed to be 
too ugly in his exterior tobe Doge., Cicero admire; 
a squinting eye, and Minerva was often exhibited 
with a dusky complexion. Some of the Greeks de- 
tested blue eyes, and by various artful means dyed 
them black. Hunchbacks have-also been admired, 
the dorsal being declared to be the line of beauty, 
and the hump an ornament. 4 

MAKING THE Best or It.—Those unlucky wighis 
who are unable to run down to the seaside for 4 
blow on the pier may still—at Covent Garden—en- 
joy their “ promenade ” and their “ Jetty "—Treffz._— 
Fun. 

“Marx ve Tuat.”—Messrs. Bags have an enor- 
mous album filled with the forged trade-marks of 
their beer, which they have collected trom all parts 
of the world, from Britain to Japan. Such imita- 
tions may bée considered tokens of admiration, but 
they can hardly be considered marks of regard. — 
Fun. 

Must HAVE BEEN BORN WITH “A CaLt.”—A 
speculator, who has been let-in over head and ears 
by the collapsing of limited liability companies and 
still survives, has cut the acquaintance of an old 
and valued friend simply because he happens to be, 
when in company, a “promoter” of harmony.— 
Fun. 

Siens OF THE Trves.—A paragraph is going tle 
rounds, stating that “birds of passage bave begun 
their annual migration southwards.” <A somewli: 
lengthy paragraph winds up with—* This is a presace 
of a hard winter.” Nothing of the kind! At this 
present writing the swallows are skimming to and 
fro, and show no sigus of meéting for their annual 
flight. Wesuspect that paragraph !—and are inclined 
to alter ifs last‘séntence into “That is a sign ofa 
hard-up sub-editer.”—F un. 

“Birn o tHe Pray.”—An ingéenions American 
has invented. a new style of programme for the 
theatres. It is made of light pastry, and the letter- 
press is printed in chocolate paste. The notion is 
pleasant, and will be very popular at Christmas, 
when Master Hopeful will look forward to his panto- 
mime with more than even his ordinary ‘“ devouring 
anxiety.” Puff paste will of course be the popular 
medium for advertizing stars, while a heavier hand 
will be needed for the production of programmes for 
dough-mestic dramas. One comfort*is that, even in 
cases where a new piece won't go down, its bills cau 
be swallowed.—Fun. 

Nor Verx Crear.—No Act.of Parliament was 
ever drawn up through which.some ingenious per- 
son or other could not drive acoach-and-four. Dut 
we fancy the New Metropolitan Management Act is 
the first through which an umbrella could be thrust. 
A bewildered constable has just applied to us for ad- 
vice under the following circumstances. The Act 
says, “ The Commissioner of Police may cause any 
dog which has remained in the hands of the police 
for,three clear days, unreclaimed, to be sold or de- 
stroyed.” Considering. the Act first comes into 
force in the month of November, we think it likely 
that some trouble may be caused by this clause. 
Three clear days in London in November are almost 
as difficult to find as grammatical Acts of Parlia- 
ment.—Fun. 

A “Lyon ” Sprnit.—Mr. Home, the Spiritualist, 
has changed his name to ‘Lyon, or has prefixed tle 
new title to his former, now appearing as Lyon- 
Home. Is Lyon correctly spelt? As far as sounc 
goes, the marvellous Spiritualist’ had better have 
stuck to his Home sweet Home, and have dropped a2 
addition which sounds like a rematkably unpleasant 
epithet.—Punch. 

A Feat ror THe Reromm Leacve.—The 
Reform League, the other day, at the instance 0! 
Mr. Beales, resolved on holding a meeting toexpres* 
their indignation at the arrest of Garibaldi. This 
demonstration will doubtless exert some influence 
on Louis Napoleon, who hasbeen the real cause of 
Garibaldi’s arrest by: holding’ the Italian Govern- 
ment to the September Convention. With the view 
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of compelling him to release Victor Emmanuel’s 
Cabinet from that compact, the Reform League, with 
Beales at the head of them, should go and hold their 
meeting on Garibaldi’s behalf in the Tuileries 
Gardens. Such a demonstration under the nose of 
the Emperor of the French would not fail to have a 
due effect upon him, particularly if its authors threw 
down the Imperial railings.—Punch. 

“ DROTHBR. BRUSH.” 

Ship-Painter: “ Nice dryin’ weather for our busi- 
ness, ain’tit, sir?” 

Amateur (disconcerted): “ Ya-a-s’)—— 
—Punch. [Takes.a dislike tothe place. } 

From “THe Mirier AND His Men.”—Corn is 
Bread is dearer. Even the better classes 
appear to be falling into dreadéul destitution, for it 
is no uncommon sight now to meet their wives and 
daughters wearing nothing but sacks.—Punch. 

BABY-FARMING.—From the report of an inquest 
n unfortunate infant, who died under the mater- 
nal eare of a Baby-farm-keeper, named Jagger, we 
are led to the conclusion that some Britons are ready 

sacrifice their children, as the Hindoos sacrifice 
themselves—to Jaggcr-naut.— Punch. 

An INDISPENSABLE OFrricrR.—It i¢ not true that 
Mr. Caleraft, the well-known finisher of the law, will 
be attached to the expeditioh which is in course of 
being fitted out against the King of Abyssinia. It 

pected that no difficulty will be experienced in 
ng a hand fully competent to deal, if necessary, 
with that monarch in the event of his capture ; and 
in the meanwhile the proceedings of the Feuians 
render it manifestly impossible that Her Majesty's 
ly 
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rnment can afford to dispense with the services 
of Mr. Calcraft at home.—Punch. 














STATISTICS. 

Tus EneiisnH Lirs Tanur.—The last report of 
1e Registrar General contains a series of tables ex- 
racted from the volume entitled “‘The English 
jife Table,” the principal columus of which were 
alculated and stereoglyphed by the Swedish cal- 
ing machine at the General Register Office. 
The synoptical table shows the number of males 
and females living end dying at each year of age as 
they would exist in a population under the law of 
birth and mortality, found by direct observation to 
prevail in England and Wales, undisturbed by 

nigration, by excess of births over deaths, or by 
any other element of that kind. The males it is 
found, if there is no emigration, exceed the females 
up to the age of 53, when the women, after the age 
oi childbearing, enjoy a firmer hold on life; and die 

t a lower rate than the men. The tables prove 
decisively that the disparity in the mumber of the 
two sexes of the English population is due exclu- 
sively to emigration. It may be stated that, by the 
English life table, of 1,000,000 children born alive 
511,745 are boys and 488,255are girls ; 428,026 boys 
and 422,481 girls are living at the age of one; 
therefore, 83,719 boys and 65,774 girls die im the 
first year, or, of 1,000,000 children born, 850,507 are 
alive at age one, 149,493 having died in. the first 
year. At age 20, only. 662,750 are alive, 337,250 
ied before attaining thatage, andso on. The 
‘time of the population is 39°91 years for 
, 41°85 years for females; or the mean lifetime 
of children borri in England is 40°88 years. The 
mean age of those who died was 29:4; the reduction 
of the age at death, 11°5 yeats below the mean life- 
time, being the result of the introduction of an ex- 
coss of young lives. Thus, in addition to 380,631 
births to balance 380,631 deaths, 191,068, making 
071,699 children in the wholé, were born annually 
and thrown into the population. The mean age at 
death has sometimes been confounded with the 
mean lifetime, or expectation of life. If there is no 
emigration or immigration, and the. births and 
deaths are nearly equal for 100 years; the mean age 
at death will coincide with the mean future lifetime. 
Thus, if the births and deaths had for a long time 
been equal in England, all persons Worn had died in 
it, and no strangers had entered, or if those who en- 
tered were of the same age as those who emigrated, 
the mean age at death would be 40°88 years; but 
the births exceed the deaths, and the mean age at 
death, instead of 40-88, years, is 29-4 years. So 
likewise the probability of dying should never be 
confounded with the rate of mortality; thus, by the 
English life table 1,000,000 infants followed through 
their first year of age yield 902,781 years of life ; 
and the mortality is at the rate of 149,493 divided 
by 902,781=516,559. It is 16559 per cent. per 
annum. The probability of dying is 149-493, and 
upon the erroneous assumption that this is the rate 
of mortality, it would be 14°949 per cent. per annum ; 
less by 1610 than the truerate: Until the Registra- 
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fect, and the old Northampton life table was found 
to be erroneous to an enormous extent. By the 
experience of observations extending over 17 years, 
the English life table determines in the mass the 
mean duration of human life, uncertain as it appears 
to be, and indeed as-it is, with reference to in- 
dividuals. The calenlating machine has also been 
used to introduce the element of interest in the 
various tables. It appears that the preliminary steps 
of the“work, such as calculating the mortality at 
decennial periodsof age and deducing the differences, 
were performed without the aid of the machine, but 
when the differences were once obtained the ma- 
chine was able to take up the work and continue the 
calculation by the differential method. The ma- 
chine is limited to calculations involving a regular 
series, and, by means of logarithms, questions in- 
volving calculations in the higher branches of 
mathematics can be reduced to very simple formulas, 
and brought inte such a compass as will readily ad- 
mit of their insertion in the machine. The art, it 
has been shown, is to shape the formulas and the 
numerical operations so that they can be executed 
by the machine, which only performs the operation 
of addition, but by various expedients is made to 
perform also subtrection, multiplication, and divi- 
sion. 





THE SILVER WEDDING. 

Yus! this is my silver wedding-day, 
And ’tis twenty years and more 
Since I stood a bride, in white array, 

In the old St. Mary’s door. 


And fair to see were my bridesmaids three, 
Who stood closely by my side; 

Smiling, chatting, and laughing were they, 
To lighten the heart of the bride. 

I felt all joy that bright bridal morn, 
As, arrayed in purest sheen, 

I leant on the arm of the adored, 
Who cherished his manhood’s dream. 


The years that have past since that fair day 
Mingled joy and woe have seen, 
And I have grown gray who once was gay— 
But my loye is ever green. 
As I view the gifts before me I feel 
With joy almost carried away ; 
I find in their midst a silver ring, 
To wear on this happy day. 
The glass before me shows to my gaze 
A shadow sfealing away ; 
After veiling my brow with its-silvery haze, 
He steals brown locks, and leaves me gray. 
I care not that time has ruthlessly shorn 
Tresses with which my love did play ; 
The morn of my life had a happy dawn, 
And all clouds are silvered this day. 
E. 
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GEMS. 





Lire is half spent before we know what it is. 

He that would enjoy the fruit must not gather the 
flower. 

WE profit more by the faults than by the successes 
of others. 

TrME is & travelling thief, ever stealing, yet no man 
can catch him. 

DiscREET Wives have sometimes either eyes nor 
ears. 

INNOCENCE is no security against temptation ; it is 
exactly what temptation conquers. 

NEITHER purity, virtue, nor liberty can long flourish 
where education is neglected. 

THERE is a class of men ever ready to pump you to 
any extent, if you only give them a handle. 

TRUE friendship increases as life’s end approaches, 
just.as the shadow lengthens every degree the sun 
declines towards setting. 

TuosE who cry loudest, “Look out for deceit!” 
might for the most part be properly told in reply, 
“ Look in for deceit!” 

A HYPOCRITE may spin'so faira thread as to deceive 
his own eye. He may admire the cobweb, and not 
know himself to be the spider. 





Tue Cutna Trea Racz.—The Greenock Clipper, 
Taeping, is again the winner. The excitement in 
reference to this year’s great ship race has per- 
haps been greater this season than in any former 
one. The first ship of the China tea fleet having 
arrived in the Downs the other day from Foo- 
chow-foo, and that ship being the Taeping, there is 





tion Act passed the national statistics wero imper- 


has been manifested in Greenock and in Glasgow in 
consequence. The Taeping is a Greenock-built 
clipper of 767 tons register, the builders being 
Messrs. Robert Steel & Company, and the owners being 
Messrs. Rogers & Company, of Glasgow. The time 
taken to reach the London Docks, where she got 
berthed at three o'clock on the Sunday morning, 
was 101 days, the distance being about 14,600 miles. 
She brings 1,139,961 Ibs. new season’s tea. Last 
year’s race was also won by the Taeping, the time 
then taken being 97 days. Her voyage out, however, 
was accomplished in even less time, namely, 85 days. 
The home voyage in 1865 took 115 days. The pre- 
mium gained by the Taeping last year was 10s. per 
ton; this year thereis no premium, but large sums 
of money have been made on the race by way 
of bets. The Maitland, built by Mr. Pile, of 
Sunderland, in 1865, and the Serica, built also by 
Messrs. Steel & Company, left Foo-chow-foo before 
the Taeping. 
en 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


SEALING-Wax Varnisu.—Black, red, or any 
coloured sealing-wax, broken small, with enough 
rectified spirit (or methylated spirit) to cover it di- 
gested till dissolved. A most useful varnish for wood 
work of eleetrical or chemica) apparatus, for tops of 
corks, &c. 

ALUMINIUM Bronzz.—Aluminium bronze com- 
posed of one part aluminjum and nine parts copper, ia 
now used in substitution for steel in mechanisms ex- 
posed to much wear and tear. In punching the 
small holes in postage-stamps in France the per- 
forated plate through which the needles descend was, 
when made of steel, worn out in aday. But, when 
made of aluminium bronze, it has been found to last 
4,500 days: 

BLack JAPAN VARNISH.—Pitch 50 lbs., dark gum 
amber 8 lbs. ; melt thisand add linseed oil 12 gallons. 
Boil this and add 10 lbs. more gum amber, previously 
melted and boiled with 2 gallons of linseed oil, 7 lbs. 
each of litharge and red léad, and boil for two hours 
or until a little of the mass caw be rolled into pills ; 
then withdraw the fire and thin the varnish as required 
for use with turpentine. 





—_—_—_— 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


DonaTION FROM THE VicERoy.—The Viceroy of 
Egypt has presented a donation of 150/. to the Chi- 
chester training-ship for homeless boys. 

CALIFORNIA—Oalifornia premises to become a great 
wine-producing country. This year there have been 
made there 3,800,000 gallong of wine and 100,000 
gallons of brandy. 

JUPITER'S Moons.—Two of the moons of Jupiter 
were distinctly visible in ‘Bombay on the night of 
August 21, at ten o'clock, without the assistance of a 
telescope. 

Tue New Fonrsst:—The New Forest comprises 
66,000 acres, which produce to the Crown at present 
only 22,000/. a year, out of which nearly 15,0007. is 
paid for management. 

IMMIGRATION INTO THE Unitep States.—The 
number of immigrants who arrived at New York in 
the first séven months of this year was 154,299. In 
the corresponding péfiod of 1866 the number was 
155,799. 

TRE Queen's Present TO THE SULTAN’s Son.— 
The Queen has presented fo the Sultan’s son an album 
containing portraits of the Royal Family, and in- 
scribed: “T'o his Imperial Highness Youssonf Izze- 
din Effendi, an affectionate souvenir from the Queen 
of England, VicToREA.” 

ADULTERATION oF MiLx IN Bertrn.—In Berlin 
the policemen of all railway and police stations, and 
of the market-places, have been furnished with galac- 
tometers, in order to put*a stop to the adulteration 
of the milk, which is practised there on a great 
scale. 

A Monster LossTer.—Recently a lobster was 
caught at Jonesport, Maine,,which measured three 
feet five inches in length, nineteen and a half 
inches round the body, and weighed twenty-seven 
pounds. The largest claw weighed cight pounds 
fourteen ounces. 

REMAINS OF NaPorz0n II.—The remains of Na- 
poleon II. are, it is stated, to be removed from their 
various resting-places at Vienna, and laid in t 
newly restored vaults of the Abbey of St. Dr's 
The deputation on whom will devolve the d ond 
conveying them has already been appoint) él 
consists of Marshal Regnault de St Jéan,4 Gone 
the Duke of Bassano, M. de Cambracerfth the pro. 
ral Fleury. Marshal Vaillant is bus” P 





a little excuse for the outburst of enthusiasm which 


gramme of the funeral ceremony’ 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





L. W.—The fret iron railway is said to have been con- 
structed about sixty-eight years since, at Newcastle. 

Harriet Bertr—Sailing vessels to Australia go by the 
route of the Oape of Good Hope, and return by that of Cape 
Horn. 

AL¥rEep.—Robespierre was executed July 28, 1794 His 
executioner died very recently at Noyon, in France, in his 
eighty-fourth year. 

Mazion.—Hallow-eve, or Halloween, is the name given to 
the evening preceding All Hallows, or All Saints’ Day, 
which eccurs on the first of November. 

R. S.—Neap tides are those tides which happen when the 
moon is in the second and third quarters; the neap tides 
are low tides as contrasted with their opposites, the spring 
tides. 

L. B.—The best oil for a harness is 1 quart of neat’s-foot 
oil, mixed with 4 oz. of melted beef fat, and 3 tablespeonfuls 
oflempblack. When required for use in summer, add 4 oz. 
of beeswax. 

Jamus.—Boathook is an iron hook, with a spike, fixed upon 
« long pole or shaft, by the help of which anyone in a boat 
may boek anything to confine the boat in a particular place, 
or push her off with the point. 

X Y. Z.—To obtain the work you mention apply to any 
good music-publisher, who will, without doubt, be able to 
supply you with it; or probably you might procure it at any 
ordinary music-selier's. 

Ayy.—The best way to recover a drowning fly is the fol- 
lowing: A fly drowned in water, wine, ale, or beer, and ap- 
parently dead, if placed in chalk crushed very fine, or warm 
ashes, will live again. 

G. E. D.—A certain social status and interest with the 
Lord Lieutenant of the County, the Home Secretary, or the 
Lord Chanceller. It is customary to place any gentleman 
of standing and position in the commission of the peace. 

S. B. Srewart.—One of the best books whereby to ac- 
quire a knewledge of the French language is ‘H. G@. Ollen- 
dorff's method of learning to read, write, and speak it in six 
months,’ which almost any bookseller would supply you 
with. 

Vaceay.—If for any race you backed a horse which was 
not even entered, the bet is void, according to the first rule 
of betting, which enacts that “in all bets there must be a 
possibility of wimnimg when the bet is made; you cannot 
win when you cannot lose.” 

M. A—Seeds which have been kept for many years, and 
to all appearance useless, may be restored by immersing 
them in oxalic acid, or by putting them in a cloth moistened 
with the acid; but they must be removed from the acid as 
soon as germination begins. 

WrtuaM Bovuttoy.—1. To make a black dye use copperas 
and logwood, but the colour of the article to be dyed will be 
much impreved by first boiling it in a decoction of gallsand 
perme 2. Handwriting extremely good, but you should 
avoid so many flourishes. 

D. F. M.—This correspondent’s communication is so 
illegible that, notwithstanding the expenditure of some pa- 
tience on our part, we failed to decipher the meaning. Thus 
wecan give ne answer. Oorrespondents expecting us to 
reply to their queries, should at least write legibly. 

Rosr.—The precise period when fans were first used 
cannot be ascertained; but it is well known that they are 
very ancient, having been used by the ladies of Egypt and 
India, as well as by those of modern times, for cooling the 
face by agitating the air. They were originally made of 


feathers bound togethor like the tail of a*peacock when | 


spread out. 

A Consurrr.—To make an egg float in the midst of a 
glass of water you must first make a strong decoction of 
common salt by dissolving it for about half an hour in cold 
water, half fill the glass with this decoction, then pour care- 
fully on it some plain water, so that the two liquids do not 
mix, then place the egg gently in, and it will sink as far as 
the salt water, and remain there. 

A Bacne.or.—1. If you intend to be married in church by 
ordinary licence three weeks’ notice must be given; the cost 
of the licence will be about 2/. 10s. Marriage by banns takes 

he same time, as the names of each party have to be given 
in church for three successive Sundays; but this entails 
white expense of the fees to the clerk and clergyman, 
‘yaries according to circumstances, but it is geuerally 
2. There is only one such notice necessary. 
arf contracting parties alone is required to reside 
for where the marriage is to take place, and that 
gteen days. There is a civil form of mar- 
certistrar, which also requires three weeks’ 


very 
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tions, and making « declaration of the intention to take each 
other as man and wife, receiving @ certificate of the mer- 
riage, which is then in every waylawful. No ring is neces- 
sary (though usual), and the fee is only a few shillings. 

H. W. Horroax, Starrorp.—The title of Viscount Stafford, 
who was executed in 1630, a victim of the Pepish Plot, has 
long been extinct. The crest and armorial] bearings ef the 
family you may possibly obtain from any heraldic engraver; 
or, better still, from the Heralds’ College, Doctors’ Cem- 
mons, E.C. 

E.iza.—The term overture means an introductory sym- 
phony to an opera or oratorio. This species of composition 
is said to have been originated in France. Modern over- 
tures are formed upon the subject of the epera, and gene- 
rally contain snatches from the leading airs. As splendid 
examples of this kind of composition we may mention 
Mozart's overtures to Figaro and Don Giovanni, Weber's 
overture to Der Freischiitz, and Rossini's overture to G@uil- 
laume Tell. 

Dora.—The most delightful time of the year to enjoy a 
stroll amid forest scenery is the autumn, when the trees are 
tinted with a thousand varied hues, and the sunshine is 
bright and golden, and the air cool and exhilarating; when 
as you walk you hear the dying song of the falling and 
fallen leaves, and feel that all your capabilities of enjoy- 
ment must be pressed into a short space, because “fading 
away ” is written on everything around. 

Mitty.—Be not discouraged; little things and little people 
have often brought great things to pass. The large world 
in which we exist is made up of little particles as small as 
the sands on the sea-shore; the vast sea is composed of 
small drops of water. The little busy bees how much honey 
they gather; @ little star shines brightly in the sky on a 
dark night, and may be the means of saving many « poor 
sailor from shipwreck, and a Christian with the humblest 
means may do a great deal of good, if only he or she will 
try. Remember through life there is nothing worth ac- 
complishing achieved without some trouble. 


THE SEWING-MACHINE. 


Reading in the Scottish legends, 
How the kindly brownie crept 

To perform the housewife's labours 
As by magic, while she slept, 

To myself I thought each household 
Where, with hands that never grow 

Weary, toils this fairy seamstress, 
Has a brownie in it now. 


Ne’er for higher wages striking, 
With its eyesight never dim, 
And the secret of perpetual 
Motion in its fingers slim, 
Plods this elf that, never knowing 
“ Hunger, poverty. and dirt,” 
Never with its human sister 
Sings the sad “Song of the Shirt!" 


BraicuaM Younc.—Take our edvice, the jess you know 
about that most despicable and irreligious of sects called the 
Mormons the better for your present and future, as well as 
all connected with you. 

A Sartor.—Captaia James Cook, the celebrated circum- 
navigator, left Plymeuth Sound in July, 1776, to effect a 
north-west passage from the Pacific to the Atlantic Ocean. 
He was killed by the savages at Owbyhee in 1779. 

A Sotprsr's Davucutrzr.— Write clear statement of your 
case, including every particular as te Christian name, dates, 
and any detail with which you may be ainted, and for- 
ward it te Field-Marshal H.B.A. the Duke of Cambridge, 
the Horse Guards, Whitehall, when, if you have any case, it 
will be promptly attended to by the Military Secretary. 

Jotty Jacx.—To get into the ranks of the mounted police 
of [Ireland you must have the interest of the chief of the 
corps, or a Member of Parliament. The only examination 
you will have to pass is that of the doctor, and the examina- 
tion of yeur testimonials as to character and ability. 2. 
What folly to talk about joining the police by way of an in- 
troduction to the Life Guards. If you are physically fit for 
the latter regiment, apply at once to one of the sergeants at 
the Horse Guards, Whitehall. 

VioLet.—Needles were first made in London by a negro 
from Spain ih the reign of Queen Mary. He died without 
imparting the secret of his art; it was however recovered 
in 1565. Elias Growse first taught the English to make 
needles, but the art was again lost for nearly a century, 
when it was once more discovered by Christopher Greening, 
who settled at Long Crendon, in Buckinghamshire. Needles 
are now chiefly made at Redditch, in Worcestershire, 
Hathersage, in Derbyshire, and in and near Birmingham. 
Some years ago 100,000,000 of meedles a week were madein 
Redditch. 

J. Drxonsurre.—1. A good pomade may be made by dis- 
solving thoroughly, over a slow fire, 2 oz. of white wax, with 
¢ an oz. of palm oil, and a flask of the best olive oil; stir it 
till nearly cold; then add 1 oz of castor oil, and about three- 
pennyworth of any kind of perfume you prefer. 2. Tooth 
powder may be made by burning some rock alum, beat it in 
a mortar and sift it very fine, then take a little rose pink, 
mix well together, add «little powder of myrrh, and put 
it into bottles for use. 3. Handwriting good, but might be 
greatly improved by practice, so as to obtain more freedom 
in the formation of the letters. 

J. Guzst.—Severe study does not of itself shorten life, but, 
on the contrary, tends to increase the longevity of man. 
When hard students die early it will be found that in some 
way or other they had violated the laws of nature, or com- 
menced study with some inherited infirmity. The pursuit 
of truth is pleasurable and exhilarating; it is exalting and 
creates serenity. Of all men natural philosophers average 
the longest lives; the great reason for this is, that their at- 
tention is diverted from the indulgence of animal appetites ; 
their gratifications are not in that direction, hence they are 
neither gourmands, drunkards, nor given to immorality. 

A. D. writes as follows:—Sir,—Some of your readers may 
perhaps derive benefits from the use of the following beau- 
tiful gold varnish, which does not lose its colour by the ex- 
posure to air and light, and which, if applied on tinfoil, 
saves the use of real gold-leaf: Take 2 oz. of the best French 
garancine, and digest it in a glass vessel with 6 oz. of 
alcohol, of the specific grayity of 0°833, for twelve hours. 





much alcohol, and filtered and evaporated till the lac has 
the consistency of a clear syrup, which is then coloured wit} 
the filtered garancine. This varnish can be assimilated t, 
the different gold colours by the addition of few drops of 
tincture of saffron. 

Acnes H.—1. The colour of your hair is brown ; itis fine 
and silky in texture. 2. The best way to improve your 
writing will be to procure some copy-books with printed 
set copies. Watch carefully the formation of the different 
letters and endeavour to imitate them as closely as you can 
by this means and with constant practice you cannot faij 
to attain your object. 3. A young girl of eighteen is de- 
cidedly net too yeung to marry if she possess the Proper 
amount of sense which ought to accompany these years. 
Crara.—lt is only too true that misfortunes come to us on 
wings, but retire with a limping pace, and yet one half the 
world are ready to meet calamities half way, and indirectly 
to welcome them. . There is scarcely an evil in life that we 
cannot double by pondering upon it, while, on the other 
hand, a mind accustomed to look on the bright side of ali 
things will repel the approach and mildew of care by its 
geuial sunshine. A cheerful heart paints the world as it sees 
it like a sunny landscape, the morbid mind depicts it like « 
sterile wilderness. 

Portry.—“ One of Life's Many Woes,” by T.C. A. “And 
et she Smiled beneath her Tears,” by M. Y. N., are too 
engthy for our columns, therefore we must decline them 
with thanks. “Thoughts en Life,” byO. Y., “ Going Home,” 
by F. F., “The Wedding-Ring,” by Eugénie, “Shells of 
Ocean,” and “Going to the Dogs,” by H. J. H., are much 
better in conception than in execution, consequently, not 
ee. quite up to our standard, are also declined with 

anks. 


ALPHA, twenty-sight, medium height, with a salary of 80/. 
per annuum (progressive), steady, and good tempered. 
on fair, blue eyes, and good teeth. Respendent must 


Muore P., seventeen, medium height, brown hair, gray 
eyes, and fond of heme. Respondent must be steady and 
affectionate. 

Sonsmape, thirty-two. Respondent must be about forty 
and of quiet habits, ene who would appreciate a geod do- 
mesticated wife. 

B. S. (a respectable mechanic), twenty-two, tall, fair, and 
good looking. Respondent must be dark, and abeut the 
same age, with « little money. 

PoLLy, twenty-one, tall, dark, an amiable disposition, and 
domesticated. Respondent must be tall, dark, and gentle- 
manly; a mechanic preferred. (Handwriting distinct and 
ladylike.) 

Epirs Metvia and Atics Maup. “ Edith Melvins,” sigh- 
teen, lively, good tempered, with dark hair and blue eyes. 
“Alice Maude,” eighteen, light hair, blue eyes, and would 
make a good wife. ‘ 

P. B. B. O. (Liverpool), twenty-two, 5 ft. 8 in., handsome, 
dark complexion and moustache, situation im the Civil Ser- 
vice, with a salary of 140/. per amnum. Respondent must 
be well educated, and fond of music. 

Atrrep WILLCox, twenty-three, 5 ft. 6 in., slight mous- 
tache, fair, blue eyes, and a good temper. Respondent 
must be well educated, blue eyes, good looking, and about 
his own age. 

Marian and Janer. “Marian,” twenty-one, 5ft. 3 in, 
fair, brown hair, gray eyes, and thinks she would make « 
good wife; respondent must be « tradesman. “Janet,” 
eighteen, 5 ft. 2 in., brown hair, and gray eyes; respondent 
must be tall and dark. 

Annrg and Karz. “Annie,” sixteen, medium height. dark 
hair, fair, fond of heme, demesticated, but no fortune. 
“ Kate,” twenty, light hair and eyes, domesticated, but ne 
fortune. Respondents must be steady, respectable working 
men with a good trade. 

Patscrita and Pavia. “ Priscille,” twenty-two, 5 ft. 3in., 
dark hair, and brown eyes. “ Paulina,” twenty-one, 5 ft. 1 in., 
brown hair and eyes, both good tempered and thoroughly 
domesticated. Respendents must be about twenty-two or 
twenty-three, dark, and with a little money; sailors pre- 
ferred. 

Cravpro Cicero, twenty-six, 5 ft. 9 in., dark, blue eyes, 
moustache and whiskers, and in receipt of 100/. per annum. 
Respondent must be nineteen or twenty-one, tall, ladylike, 
fair, dark hair and eyes, fond of music, and domesticated. 
(Handwriting would be good with a little more care bestowed 
upon the formation of the letters.) 


COMMUNICATIONS REcEIVED: 

Con (# Scotchman) is responded to by—‘‘A. B.,” seven- 
teen, tall, fair, and pretty. 

W. L. G. (the captain), by—“ Constance,” 5 ft. 8 in., gentle 
and ladylike. 

T. Biack (the tradesman), by—‘‘Eliza Ellen,” eighteen, 
good looking, dark hair, brown eyes, and domesticated. 

Roxanp O. B. by—“E. B,,” seventeen, 5 ft. 3 in., dark hair 
and eyes, amiable, and domesticated. : 

Constant by—“ Clara,” medium height, dark brown hair, 
gray eyes, and domesticated. (Handwriting p great 
freedom, and is ladylike.) 

A Country Girt by—A Young Countryman,” twenty- 
one, 5 ft. 9 in., dark hair and eyes, and thinks he would sut 
her. 

Gertrupe Mason by—“ H. Chester,” twenty-four, 5 ft. 8in., 
fair, light brown hair, and 700/. per annum. 











Part LIV., ror Novemssr, 1s now Reavy. Paice 6d. 
*.* Now Ready, Vor. VIII. of Taz Lonpox Reaver. Price 
d. 


* 
43.6 
Also, the TitLz and Iyprx to Vor. VIII. Price Ove Pensv. 





N.B.—CorREsPONDENTS MUST ADDRESS THEIR LETTERS 10 
tHE Epitor oF “Tae Lonpon Reaper,” 334, Strand, W.U. 

+4t We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manuscrip(s. 
As they are sent to us voluntarily, authors should retain 
copies. . 
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“y consists of answering a few ques- 


Make a solution of clear orange-coloured shellac, with as 





Strand, by J. Watsoy. 








